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INTRODUCTION 


This monograph presents a new chapter in the story of Franco- 
American intellectual relations, and also in the social history of 
France during the second half of the nineteenth century. Two essays 
on William Ellery Channing, the Rhode Island born Unitarian min- 
ister, who died in 1842, were crowned by the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences in 1874. The Academy, which had 
previously sponsored such works as Mignet’s Vie de Franklin and 
Thiers’ Du droit de la propriété, was, in the “Etude sur Channing,” 
continuing an educational program intended to guide the newly 
enfranchised proletariat. The two essays on Channing expressed 
different points of view. One of them is unknown to criticism; the 
other has been imperfectly understood. 

In the course of the study a new aspect of the French attitude 
toward Benjamin Franklin is revealed. 

I wish to express my appreciation to the Secretary of the Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political Sciences, Monsieur Pellegrin, for the 
permission he kindly gave me to have a microfilm made of the 
“Etude sur Channing” by Félix Cadet and to publish this text in 
connection with my investigation of the fortunes of Channing in 
France. I wish also to express my thanks to the Director of the 
Ecole National Professionnelle of Vierzon, Monsieur Boucher, who, 
at my request, supplied me with the text of the speech by Jules 
Ferry which is quoted at the end of this monograph. 

The reproduction of the portrait of Mr. Channing was made 
possible through the kindness of the Arlington Street Church in 
Boston, Massachusetts. The photograph was made by Herbert P. 
Vose, Vose Galleries, Boston. 

Nadar’s photograph of Jules Ferry was obtained through the 
courtesy of the Archives Photographiques, Caisse Nationale des 


Monuments Historiques, in Paris. HH 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 
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“You wish me to treat different subjects, and 
think that others may discuss Society. This 
remark would seem to show that I have not 
succeeded or done much for my end. That end 
has been to bring down the Highest to the 
apprehension of the most lowly, — to show how 
the Divine might mingle with and be brought 
out in common life and in every condition. 
Many cannot do this.” (Memoir of William E. 
Channing, II, p. 55) 


I 


In the first half of the nineteenth century the growth of religious 
indifference and unbelief became a cause for concern among reli- 
gious leaders in France. At this time the “American Fénelon,” or 
“American Saint,” as William Ellery Channing was called abroad, 
was studied by Protestants like him eager to preserve Christianity 
by reconciling it with the new knowledge of the day. In the second 
half of the century, on the other hand, it was the “social problem” 
and the threat of communism which aroused new interest in him 
in France. At this time politicians and educators also scanned his 
writings, but for ideas to help ease the domestic political and social 
crisis, and worked to disseminate his ideas as widely as possible. 
From 1830 to 1876 (roughly), Channing’s works were being trans- 
lated and commented upon critically by two groups of influential 
men and women, by the liberal Protestants and by the moderate 
Republicans. At another time I shall present a more detailed account 
of all these matters. This paper is concerned only with the final 
event in the story of Channing’s fortune in France: what seems to be 
an eleventh hour appeal to him to save France from Communism. 

Present day studies of the moral and intellectual history of the 
United States usually contain in their introductory paragraphs the 
names of Jefferson, Franklin, and Emerson, who are thus kept fresh 
in memory and continue to be the objects of our gratitude and admi- 
ration. The name of William Ellery Channing, a man whose thought 
has permeated the national life also, in such a way as to be insepar- 
able from it, is rarely, if ever, mentioned in such contexts. And so a 
citizen of this country now will learn with surprise that Channing 
was no less great a builder, and that, through his published works, 
he was one of the greatest spokesmen in foreign lands for the soul 
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and faith of America. His reputation abroad‘ and the fact that he 
seemed to epitomize the happy young nation to the west had a 
rather large share in creating a myth about the altruism and good- 
ness of America which Europeans are only today shedding for a 
more reasonable view. 

Because Channing, a controversial figure in our national life,? is 
practically unknown today, it is necessary to introduce him briefly at 
once. He was the greatest of the preachers which the American Uni- 
tarians called to minister to them. Channing wished to be known as 
a preacher of Christ, and not as a champion of anything less, that is, 
of Unitarianism? or any sect or theologian of the Christian Church. 
His hope was to help preserve Christianity as a religion of the spirit 
in a world that was sceptical, atheistic, and growing inevitably more 
so. His idea was to show that the adaptation of its doctrines to mod- 


1 Channing’s reputation in France was comparable to that of Franklin and 
Lincoln. 

2 Since the material for this article was assembled an excellent scholarly 
study of Channing has been published: Robert Leet Patterson’s The Philos- 
ophy of William Ellery Channing, (New York, Bookman Associates, 1952). 

In 1955 the Beacon Press published David P. Edgell’s William Ellery 
Channing. The book contains errors of various kinds and seems to suffer 
from the partisan spirit of the author. 

The best general biography of Channing is still that by John W. Chadwick 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1903). Of course, the basic source of information about 
Channing’s thought is the Works of William Ellery Channing, (Boston, 
American Unitarian Association, 1889), and Memoir of W. E. Channing by 
William Henry Channing, (Boston, Crosby & Nichols, Second Edition, 1848, 
3 vols.). 

3 This out-moded attitude of the Liberal Christian may be explained by the 
words of James Martineau in Essays, Reviews, Addresses, (Longmans, Green, 
1891, 2 vols.), Vol. II, pp. 379-380. “Not being anxious to form a sect, but 
only, till better days, to keep open and unexclusive some little corner in the 
Church meant to be Universal, I am quite content with a stock of provisional 
and accidental names, The mere fact that we inherit no other expresses the 
very genius of the large-hearted and self-renouncing Christianity from which 
We spring.” 
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ern knowledge in no way affected its intrinsic truth, while such adap- 
tation gave it power to transform men’s souls and made it acceptable 
to intellectual and educated people especially sensitive to the sin 
of hypocrisy. Channing anticipated a theme of all liberal Christian 
teaching that was to follow in the nineteenth century when he 
made vivid the distinction between Christianity understood as the 
spirit which was in Jesus and in his teaching, and Christianity under- 
stood as the theology about the nature of Jesus. The influence of 
Channing was in one way similar to that of Rousseau: both con- 
tributed to religious revivals, for both dealt a blow to the rationalism 
of the eighteenth century which, by ridiculing those who “abdicated 
reason” and submitted to the myths and superstitions of Christianity, 
had made many intelligent people ashamed of being religious. How? 
Both dared to reject what dogmas their reason and conscience 
could not accept and both restored the rdle of intuition and emotion 
in religion. 

The Unitarians, who gave Channing a pulpit, admired him much 
in the past, and today they still accept his ideas on the Trinity and 
the total depravity of human nature, his war on man-made creeds, 
his championship of the free mind and his requirement of hospital- 
ity to new truth. There are, of course, other ideas of which they 
are ignorant, or with which they do not agree today. They follow 
even more eagerly, perhaps, the leadership he gave in a second 
great effort, which was directed to a demonstration of how the spirit 
and the teaching of Jesus can operate in all areas of human life, 
and of the manner in which those who love Him and follow His 
Gospel may receive the power of mind, heart, and will necessary 
for moral action; others would say, for the overcoming of sin. 

In the early years of his ministry Channing engaged in theolog- 
ical controversy; but he had a practical attitude toward religion, 
which was natural in this country, and while constructing his own 
system of theology (or philosophy, as Dr. Patterson describes it), 
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his aims became more evangelistic. He went to do battle against sin 
in the marketplace; he attacked constructively the sorest political, 
economic, and social problems of a young democratic society with 
the weapon he had fashioned, a modern version of Christianity he 
thought to be more in accord with reason, conscience, and the 
knowledge of the day. An example of his labor in this mission to 
bring religion to bear on secular life is the remarkable essay “On 
Slavery” published in 1835. The lectures prepared for various 
groups of working men further demonstrate his vision of a Chris- 
tianity which can create free men and undergird all social relation- 
ships as well as all experiences of the individual soul. When 
Channing’s works began to be published systematically in French 
in 1854, twelve years after his death, he was being called, in the 
role of a missionary of unique power, combining the method of 
the rationalist with the faith of the mystic, to teach that the future 
of society depended upon the intellectual and moral elevation of 
the individual, and primarily of the laboring man. A purified and 
liberating Christianity, in contrast to a repressive one,4 was what 
he unfolded as the chief means of building and preserving a just 
society of free men. 

Among the reasons for the enthusiasm of the French admirers 
of Channing two are not far to seek. This enthusiasm may first 
be explained by the fact that some of their own thought was return- 
ing to them through him. Not only did he speak for the democratic 
ideals of liberty, equality, and brotherhood, but also, vigorously, 
for justice. Channing was influenced by Jean-Jacques Rousseau to 
a degree which has never been sufficiently emphasized. He himself 
tells of this experience. One who has read Emile will be reminded 
of its theses while reading Channing’s works. There can be no 
doubt that Rousseau’s idea of the natural goodness of man stim- 


4 See especially ‘““The Great Purpose of Christianity.” 
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ulated Channing to follow this line of thought; but the Calvinistic 
idea of the total depravity of human nature was even more stim- 
ulating. Channing stands between the two extremes, as a fair 
examination of his works will reveal. 

The fervor and lyrical tone which often characterize Channing’s 
style came essentially from his temperament, and his temperament 
no doubt explains his feeling that he had much in common with 
another celebrated Protestant, who was a disciple of Rousseau, 
Madame de Staél. Like her, he says, writing to Miss Aiken, he 
admires the Germans; like her, he believes an inspired mood to be 
necessary in poets and philosophers. This is akin to the enthou- 
siasme which Madame de Staél detected in German writings and 
which was characteristic of the romantic literature she applauds. 
Channing subscribed also to that notion so dangerous to the esthetic 
quality of literature which Madame de Staél spread through her 
influential work, De la littérature: literature gives expression to 
the ideas and ideals of a society; it also acts powerfully to create 
and sustain moral values. When Channing wrote his essays on 
Milton, on Fénelon, and on “National Literature,” when he encour- 
aged his friend and disciple, Catherine Maria Sedgwick, to write 
didactic novels, he was following out in action the theory which 
Madame de Staél impressed so hard upon many writers of the 
nineteenth century. The result was usually lamentable, but not 
always, as the beauty and truth of the realistic novels of Mrs. Gaskell 
testify®. 


5 Two samples are not enough, but I refer to the Memoir of W. E. Chan- 
ning (Boston, Second Edition), I, pp. 290, 294; II, pp. 92-93. 

6 Channing admired Wordsworth and made a comment on him which seems 
to apply to Mrs. Gaskell also: “Genius is not a creator, in the sense of 
fancying or feigning what does not exist. Its distinction is to discern more of 
truth than common minds. It sees under disguises and humble forms ever- 
lasting beauty.” (Works, ‘The Present Age,” 1841, p. 161). 
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Of course, France and America in the nineteenth century were 
both heirs of the Enlightenment and of the French Revolution. In 
both countries the leading thinkers were conscious of social prob- 
lems and the ideology of freedom. In religion the temper of the times 
is seen in those great Protestants, Samuel Vincent and Alexandre 
Vinet. Utapian theorists flourished in France; some of the great 
romantic writers acted on the belief they had a social mission to 
fulfill. The pastor Channing felt the same imperative call to serve 
the cause of humanity. His horizon was not limited to America. 


“T believe his contact with French thought and literature throughout 


his life both chastened and invigorated his mind and endowed him 
with unusual vision. 

To support the claim of some influence on Channing by contem- 
porary French thinkers (exclusive of purely religious writings), 
I should like to gather together a few of the known facts.7 Some 
books Channing read in French, but he seems to have depended 
more upon translations by his friends, Miss Sedgwick, Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody, and Mr. George Ripley. The North American 
Review and the Unitarian Christian Examiner devoted a great 
deal of space to foreign literature of all kinds, and the thorough 
reviews they published were a rich source of information. We know 
Channing read some of the works of the economist, Simonde de 
Sismondi, his friend and correspondent; also works of Victor Cousin, 
Benjamin Constant, Jouffroy, De Gerando (another correspondent), 
H. F. de Lamennais, and George Sand. He commented with disap- 
proval on the “new Christianity” of Henri de Saint Simon (the 
progenitor of positivism through Auguste Comte), recognizing in it a 
downright political tool. He pointed out the undependability of La- 
mennais, who was an enthusiastic ultramontain at the time he wrote 


7 Most comments on his reading are to be found in the Memoir and the 
correspondence with Miss Aiken. 
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the Essai sur lindifférence and an enthusiastic Christian Socialist, 
calling for revolution through his Paroles d’un croyant. Could it be 
that the common intellectual background and concerns of Channing 
and Lamennais alone explain the passionate and prophetic nature 
of their remarks upon revolution and retribution, and the emphasis 
both place on the imperative necessity that the condition of the 
laboring classes be improved on the physical, on the intellectual, 
and on the spiritual level? § 

In the second place, the renewed interest in Channing in 1852 
can be explained by the appeal of his virile optimism and of the 
logic and persuasiveness of his arguments, and also by the interest 
in the wealth of practical ideas he set forth. Although few would 
accept all his views, could he not convey to France, where counter 
revolution and revolution had often dimmed the hopes for freedom 
and reform, the vital spirit of America? The fact stood that faith 
(aided by boundless resources and economic opportunity) had ac- 
complished there progress in freedom, happiness, and physical well 
being. The authority of American success was behind Channing: 
the unmistakable mark of her was on him, — in his tolerance, in his 
optimism, in his boundless faith that no obstacle or evil, physical 
or moral, could stand before the industry, the intelligence, and the 
will of self-reliant men.? 


8 See Le livre du peuple. 

® It should be noted that during the Second Empire there was a growing 
interest in American literature and American ideas, This can be seen, for 
example, in the articles of the Revue des deux mondes, where Cooper, 
Emerson, Mrs. Stowe, Theodore Parker, Lincoln, Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Margaret Fuller, are discussed. The same periodical gives evidence of the 
interest in slavery, in accounts of travels in the U.S. A., and in the crisis in 
religion. 
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II 


The story this monograph tells begins in the first decade of the 
Second Empire, which was notorious for a suppression of freedom 
unparalleled in French history, and for a justifiable fear of the 
political power of an ignorant working class. During these years the 
writings of William Ellery Channing on social and political problems 
were placed in the spotlight to encourage and guide those who were 
maintaining their faith in the principles of the French Revolution 
despite discouraging obstacles. This was a part of a wider effort 
to educate the masses in democratic principles and in Christian 
ethics. 

In 1852 Edouard Laboulaye discovered a volume of Channing’s 
works in a bookstall on the quai in Paris and in July and August 
of that year he published two important articles on Channing in 
the Journal des Débats. He devoted himself subsequently to the 
supervision of the translation and publication of almost all of Chan- 
ning’s works, for which he wrote introductions. The first volume, 
and the most important for this study, the @uvres sociales, ap- 
peared in 1854.19 Laboulaye’s two articles formed its introduction. 
The volume contained the following discourses: “Self-Culture,” “On 
the Elevation of the Laboring Classes,” “On Temperance,” “The 
Ministry for the Poor,” and the “Life of Joseph Tuckerman.” 1! All 
were related in some way to problems raised by universal suffrage, 
poverty, ignorance, and vice. In addition, each discourse was to be 


10 Paris, Comon. The translator was Frank Bertin of the Collége de Sainte 
Barbe, Paris, where Jules Simon and Jules Michelet were given refuge after 
losing employment for refusing to take an oath to the Emperor. Data con- 
cerning the French translations of Channing’s works in Edgell: William 
Ellery Channing, p. 53, are incorrect, as are the inferences based on them. 

11 See McColgan, D.T.: J. Tuckerman, Pioneer in American Social Work, 
(Catholic University of America Press, 1940), for an excellent account of 
Tuckerman’s work and his association with W. E. Channing. 
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published as a single brochure with double pagination so that the 
brochures could be bound. It was Laboulaye’s intention to make 
them available at little expense to the working class. The @uvres 
sociales was reprinted seven times between 1869 and 1913. By 
these efforts Laboulaye unquestionably introduced the writings of 
Channing to many young publicists, socialists, and educators, and 
to moderate republicans who were later to play important rdéles 
in the government of the Third Republic. There seems no way to 
discover to what extent the volume circulated among the laboring 
class. 12 

There is evidence of the interest in Channing as a spokesman 
for democratic and Christian principles in two of the leading salons 
of Paris in the 1850’s. Two English women lent their hand to 
Laboulaye in the work of disseminating a knowledge of Channing 
(who was no stranger to them) and of Christian ethics. Mrs. Robert 
Hollond (née Ellen Julia Teed) was the hostess in the salon of the 
Rue d’Astorg. She was the author of a French life of Channing 
based on the Memoir.® The appreciative comments of A. de Tocque- 
ville (not previously published in studies of Channing) are typical 
of the enjoyment provided by this book; and they are unusually 
interesting, for de Tocqueville (writing to Mrs. Hollond in 1857 
to thank her for her book) said that it explained to him Channing’s 
manner, so unexpected to one who had been stirred by his works: 
“What you say of Channing’s reserved address explains my impres- 
sion on my visit to him in 1831, in Boston. I thought him cold. I had 
been excited by his writings, but his conversation froze me. I was 
somewhat displeased and never returned, and now regret my lost 


12 An edition usually meant 25,000 copies. (Senior, N. W.: Conversations, 
London, Hurst & Blackett, 1878, 2 vols., I., p. 221.) 

13 Channing, sa vie et ses oeuvres, (Paris, Didier, 1857), with a preface by 
Charles de Rémusat. Also Paris, Didier, 1861. Third edition, 1873. 
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opportunity.” !4 The other famous salon was that of Madame Julius 
Mohl (née Mary Clarke) in the Rue du Bac. A frequent guest of 
Madame Mohl in these years was the English novelist, Elizabeth 
Cleghorn Gaskell, and Madame Mohl introduced her works in 
France.!6 Mrs. Gaskell, a Unitarian, had written a celebrated novel 
about the mill workers in Manchester, and she continued to write 
about humble Lancashire and Yorkshire folk, and about such prob- 
lems as that of the unmarried mother, in a spirit which is so exactly 
that of Channing’s works on self-education and on the laboring 
classes that these may well have inspired her. Her novels were 
translated into French and were highly esteemed. Of the several 
translators one was the niece of Madame Mohl, another was the 
daughter of the strict evangelical Protestant, M. Guizot, another was 
Louise Swanton-Belloc (who had translated Channing’s “Essay on 
National Literature” in 1838 and also a work by C. M. Sedgwick), 
a fourth was the editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, E. D. 
Forgues. All these activities were a part of the effort of intellectual 
people to bring ideas of a creative and tempering nature to bear 
on the social problem of the day. 

There is also evidence to justify the assumption that Channing 
was no stranger in the salons of Jules Simon and Madame Herold, 
where he would have, as elsewhere, both friends and critics. 

To the effort of Labouaye and Mrs. Hollond and Madame Mohl 
concerning public morals must be added that of many others, 
especially of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, and of 


14 Tocqueville: Memoir, Letters, Remains, (Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 
1862, 2 vols.), Il, pp. 379-380. Note the influence of Tocqueville on French 
political thought and the Ancien Régime of 1856. 

15 See the Journals of George Ticknor, as well as accounts by W. Senior, 
and Henry James’ life of W. W. Story for details about the friends who met 
together in Paris in the various salons. 

16 See Hopkins, A. B.: “Mrs. Gaskell in France,” PMLA, 1938, pp. 545-— 
574. 
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the Baron de Stassart, who in 1854 set up, by his will, a fund for 
a prize to be awarded every six years, alternately to the essay on 
ethics and to the best eulogy of a moralist. This fund was admin- 
istered by the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. 

To imagine more vividly the state of mind of liberals and con- 
servatives during the Second Empire and especially on the eve of 
the Franco-Prussian war one needs merely to recall a few facts. 
Since 1848 events alarming to the middle class had taken place, 
and ideas quite disturbing to the status quo had been made public 
in the field of religion, as in that of politics and economics. First 
to mind come the English Chartist movement, the publication of 
the Communist Manifesto, and the 1848 revolutions. Shortly there- 
after, the Loi Falloux and the law for universal suffrage were voted 
in France. Darwin’s Origin of Species had been published in 1859; 
the violent Proudhon (who called Channing’s ideas “American logo- 
machy’’) had written that property is theft and that God is 
evil; Renan had published La Vie de Jésus and George Sand 
Mademoiselle la Quintinie in 1863, and Victor Hugo Les Misérables 
in 1864. A. Coquerel, fils, the famous liberal Christian minister, 
had been forced out of his pulpit by Guizot, in a quarrel that 
threatened to split the Reformed Church. In 1864 the First Inter- 
national Working Man’s Association had been formed; in 1867 
the Syllabus of Errors from the Vatican had increased the mount- 
ing tension and the suspicion that organized religion was still hostile 
to the freedoms on which democracy must be built; and the first 
volume of Das Kapital had been published. 

Behind the fear and the resistance to new principles, as behind 
the revolutionary thinking and the pushing forward, lay the fact 
that the working classes had come into possession of vast political 
power and they knew it. They were existing at the time in a dire 
state of poverty, ignorance, and despair. They were unprepared, it 
was thought, to use this power wisely. Class conflict seemed headed 
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for the temporary solutions of violence. No appeal to the familiar 
authority of the Church seemed to be effective as a brake on the 
growing class antagonisms, for the sufferings of the laboring class, 
even more than the quarrel between science and religion, had 
estranged people from the Church. 

Late in 1868, in this atmosphere of crisis, the celebrated Catholic 
philanthropist, A. Cochin, proposed for the Prix Stassart competi- 
tion an “Etude sur Channing.” The Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences announced this subject formally in January 1869; the clos- 
ing date for the competition was to be December 31, 1870.17 The 
closing date was changed later to March 31, 1871, because of the 
political situation (The Paris Commune). In June (and in November) 
1871 came the report that two essays which had been submitted 
were being returned to their authors for revision, and that the date 
had been postponed once more, this time to December 31, 1872. 
According to René Lavollée, the important statement of 1871 
was made by the President of the Academy, Jules Simon.'§ The 
Prix Stassart was subsequently awarded, and for the first time, for 
the “Etude sur Channing.” It was equally divided between two of 
the three competitors. The final report on this concours, by 
M. Martha, the Secretary, was given in 1874.19 The two winners 
were Félix Cadet, inspector of primary schools in the Department 
of the Seine, and René Lavollée, attaché au ministére des affaires 
étrangéres. Lavollée’s work was published in 1876; Cadet’s remained 
in the Archives?* and was forgotten. The existence of Cadet’s essay 


17 Institut de France. Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. Séances 
et Travaux, vol. 88, p. 448. 

18 Thid., vol. 96, June, 1871, pp. 650-653; November, pp. 701-703. 

19 Tbid., vol. 101, pp. 421-431. 

20 In 1952 I was in Paris, and through the great kindness of the Secretary 
of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, Monsieur Pellegrin, I was 
given permission to have ‘a microfilm made of this MS for my use in connec- 
tion with a study of Channing’s reputation in France. 
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apparently has not been known to any students of Channing. The 
true meaning of the Lavollée book has never been recognized by 
those who mention it: Mr. Chadwick is mistaken in his estimate 
of nG* 

A statement of the purpose of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences in setting the “Etude sur Channing” for the 1870 
Prix Stassart competition was presented by Jules Simon, in 1871. 
Two essays were in hand. Both gave a faithful and sympathetic 
picture, he said, but they were not good enough for the prize. The 
chief faults — too many résumés and quotations in Cadet, whose 
essay he nevertheless considered superior, and (what seems to us 
more serious) a failure on the part of both to relate their work 
sufficiently to the need of the French public. M. Simon continued, 
saying that, although nothing in Channing’s thought should be 
entirely neglected, not all parts of it should be equally emphasized; 
his theology should take up less space than it does: “... tout ce qui 
ne sert qu’a diviser doit laisser la place 4 ces vérités morales et 
religieuses dont le rappel est le grand titre de Channing, vérités qui 
présentent ce double caractére, d’étre communes 4a tous les cultes 
chrétiens et nécessaires a toutes les sociétés, plus particuliérement 
a la notre.” The problem of negro slavery, likewise, should receive 
only limited attention. It is another slavery, combatted also by 
Channing with incomparable eloquence, which France must battle 
with, if she is not to perish: “... a savoir cet esclavage intérieur 
de Pignorance et du vice, du vice surtout, qui tient trop souvent a 
Vabaissement des populations qu’il faut éclairer par l’instruction et 
affranchir par la morale. C’est ce rdle de conseiller du peuple qui 


21 The Channing Centennial Celebration in Brooklyn, (Boston, Ellis, 1880), 
pp. 191-192, calls Lavollée’s book important and a good opening of the 
subject in France again. Chadwick, p. 435, says Lavollée’s book “‘was the 
enthusiastic tribute of a Roman Catholic scholar, his book of such literary 
distinction as to be crowned by the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences.” 
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atteint chez Channing une sublimité et une efficacité qu’on n’avait 
point encore vues... .” 

The remarks of Jules Simon contain an interesting comparison of 
the qualities of Channing and Benjamin Franklin. He expresses 
the hope that we may see done for Channing what the Secrétaire 
Perpétuel of this Academy (M. Mignet) has done for Franklin. Of 
course, Channing was not involved in such stirring political events 
as Franklin, but his life is a great example, nevertheless. 

Channing’s ethics, says Simon in a significant and perhaps sur- 
prising comment, are superior in their fundamental basis to the 
rather hedonistic outlook of Benjamin Franklin. 


Enfin sa morale, répandue dans ses traités, préchée devant les ouvriers 
de sa patrie, réunis par milliers pour écouter sa voix, peut servir de 
pendant a la morale de Franklin, avec laquelle elle offre 4 la fois des 
analogies profondes et les différences les plus originales. Tous deux, 
Franklin et Channing, ont pour but de rendre homme vertueux et 
heureux; mais Franklin insiste davantage sur le bonheur, et développe 
avec l’art le plus fin et la plus charmante bonhomie toutes les res- 
sources, que la droiture, mélée d’adresse, présente au travailleur pour 
réussir. Channing ne se lasse pas de revenir sur ces grandes idées de 
liberté, de responsabilité et de dignité pour elles-mémes; il montre 
dans la dégradation du vice au moins autant de honte que de malheur; 
préoccupé avant tout des hauts intéréts de l’4me immortelle, il voit 
toujours dans Phomme, a cété du calcul, amour, cet amour du bien, 
du vrai, du beau, ces saintes affections @humanité, de patrie et de 
famille, sentiments sans lesquels le bonheur méme a quelque chose 
d’incomplet, d’étroit et de desséché; il anime tous ces grands sujets 
par une parole mélée de flamme et d’onction, il répand le spiritualisme 
le plus ardent et le plus pratique a la fois, dans des prédications d’une 
effusion pour ainsi dire inépuisable, ot Vélan n’est jamais arrété 
par lappareil pourtant si régulier de la démonstration oratoire, ou 
Vapostolat du bien fait entendre des accents auxquels le temps lui- 
méme ne peut rien enlever de leur force, et ot la sagesse donne des 
lecons qui méritent d’étre recueillies dans tous les pays. 
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At the meeting in which Jules Simon made this statement, the 
Academy postponed the date for the conclusion of the contest to 
December 31, 1872, and invited the authors of the two unsatis- 
factory essays (and any others who might be interested) to submit 
manuscripts and place more stress on France’s moral needs. 

It has been reported already that when the distinguished judges”? 
were unable to agree to bestow the Prix Stassart on one of the 
essays contributed, they finally divided the honor between two of 
them. Félix Cadet and René Lavollée represented two eternally 
conflicting points of view about human affairs which since the 
French Revolution have seriously divided the men who were trying 
to shape the future of France. I shall first give a brief expository 
account of the contents of the pro-Channing Cadet manuscript 
which passed into oblivion and try to bring out, particularly, those 
points selected by Cadet with the needs and viewpoint of his French 
public in mind. I shall then make a critical analysis of the anti- 
Channing Lavollée book which has been read since 1876 as the 
study of Channing crowned by the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, and which Mr. Chadwick mistakenly called “an enthusias- 
tic tribute.” | 

It is extremely difficult to present an account of the man, Chan- 
ning. Neither of these two essays is as successful as the Memoir of 
William Ellery Channing, or as Mrs. Hollond’s Channing, sa vie et 
ses euvres. This may be explained by the effort to conform to the 
requirement that the “Etude sur Channing” be primarily a study 
of Channing the moralist. It is not possible to separate Channing’s 
religious from his moral teaching since both have their basis in 
the life and teachings of Christ and together form a unit, the 
religion of the spirit. James Martineau correctly said that Channing 


22 The judges were: Baudrillard, E.Caro, Reybaud, Martha, J. Simon, 
Bersot, and Husson. 
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was not merely a moralist who hoped to reform men by simple 
criticism of their faults but that the moral perfection Channing 
preached was the very essence of God. He quotes Channing to 
illustrate: “Oh, for a voice of power to arouse the human spirit 
from its death in life, and quicken it with the consciousness of its 
own nature.” 28 


iil 


The title page of Félix Cadet’s manuscript reads: “William Chan- 
ning, Philanthrope Chrétien, 1780-1842.” In an introduction of 
seventeen pages Cadet calls Channing the friend and advisor of 
the nameless multitude scorned and crushed so long, one who knew 
how necessary it is to teach the responsible use of power. 

The straightforward essay tells the story of Channing’s life, 
taking as its basis the Memoir by his nephew, it analyzes his 
writings chronologically, with copious quotations as the biography 
proceeds, and with little critical comment. Each chapter bears a 
quotation as its heading. 

Outward physical adventure had little place in this life; it was 
from beginning to end a spiritual adventure. In order to help 
French sceptics trust this man, Cadet emphasizes that Channing 
was willing to do what he asked others to do: he practised what he 
preached. wy 

Chapter one. “I shall be a minister, a shepherd of the flock of 
Jesus, a reformer of a vicious, and an instructor of an ignorant 
world.” Channing was born and raised in Newport, in Rhode 
Island, where Roger Williams established religious freedom. As in 
the case of Augustine, the sea had some influence on his character: 
its force and constant sound made him feel the force within himself 
and the necessity for constant labor to fulfill his destiny. (pp. 17-27.) 


23 Address at the Channing Centenary in Brooklyn. 
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Chapter Two. “Let me do much in secret, pray, struggle, and 
purify myself for my people.” Franklin found his life’s work more 
easily than did Channing, who went through a long period of study 
and of painful doubts and self-questioning. “Il a connu le mysti- 
cisme, ses transports et ses défaillances, sa maladive langueur, et 
sa misanthropie, son mépris pour le corps et son dédain pour la 
société.” The critical point in this experience came during the two 
years spent in Richmond, Virginia, as tutor to the family of David 
Meade Randolph. Here he saw great contrasts of a social nature; 
here he learned pity for the needy. In the stoic experiment to master 
his animal nature by hard work and excessive self-imposed privations 
he ruined his health, but he was successful in this effort to over- 
come his tendency to revery, and he learned to be happy by him- 
self. During this time he became for a while a communist and 
believed in the abolition of property. While he was in Virginia, 
he made the decision to devote his life to God, but only after he had 
won a personal faith through intense inner struggle. (pp. 28-41.) 

Chapter Three. “Stand out of my path; I wish to go to the 
Master.” These words from the “Letter on Creeds” head the chapter 
in which Cadet discusses the theology of Channing, who made 
Christ the supreme authority above Augustine, Calvin, Luther, or 
any lesser men. 

During the ministry in Boston Channing brought his mother and 
brothers and sisters to live with him in a house where he shared 
with the youngest boy an unheated attic room. He interested him- 
self in the poor, investigated the causes of poverty and the means 
to relieve it without making the poor dependent. His most con- 
troversial theological sermons were written in this period, sermons 
in which he expressed the opinion that religious truth must be won 
by each individual and not imposed upon him, and that the minister 
must have a broad background of learning, yet avoid in his sermons 
the dryness of scholarship. Channing stated his important belief, 
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at this time also, that religion, having its foundation in our nature, 
is the most effective instrument for progress and for the achieve- 
ment of human dignity. Christianity, however, has been disfigured; 
it is no longer able to perform its mission. 

Here Cadet makes a link between Channing and Voltaire. “Notez 
bien que ce nest pas Voltaire qui écrit ainsi V’histoire pour le 
besoin de sa polémique et la défense de son scepticisme religieux. 
C’est Channing, cette ame si pieuse, et son dessein est précisément 
de servir la religion et de ramener a Jésus ceux que les théologiens 
ont éloignés du maitre.” Two men have criticized Christianity with 
opposite motives: one destructive, the other creative. 

There follows a long, sympathetic exposition of Channing’s 
arguments against the Trinity as diminishing the Godhead and 
obscuring the significance of Christ; against the ideas of expia- 
tion and atonement and the inheritance of original sin — which he 
considered immoral. After rejecting these doctrines Channing went 
ahead to build where he had torn down, says Cadet, and stated his 
firm religious principles, which were, 1) respect for the reason God 
has given us; 2) the constant search after progress and after the 
purification of Christianity, which is subject to growth and progress; 
3) respect for freedom of conscience; 4) the unity of God; 5) the 
spirituality of God, undiminished by the idea of the Incarnation; 
6) the perfection of God;.7) the holy mission of Jesus, the first of 
the sons of God. 

An indication of the progress in liberal Christian thought since 
Channing’s time is seen in Cadet’s criticism of Channing’s belief 
that Christianity was revealed and not a natural development in 
the human environment of Jesus. Cadet justifiably criticizes him 
also for speaking of the “divinity of Christ” in terms that could be 
interpreted to classify him as a Trinitarian. But the essential fact 
emphasized by Cadet is the Christ-centered religion, the pleading 
of the cause of Jesus who came to change man’s spirit rather than 
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to turn aside the punishment earned by sin. The kingdom of God 
will come, says Cadet, when we are convinced that Christianity is 
the spirit of boundless love rather than the attachment to an abstract 
symbol. (pp. 42-93.) 

Chapter Four. “His sacred calling does not require a religious 
instructor to forget he is a citizen.” Here we see the minister turn 
from purely religious or dogmatic sermons; here are analyzed the 
discourses dealing with political problems (in a rdle which seemed 
unique and full of possibilities): the attack of 1810 on Napoleon 
and tyranny, the sermon on war. Channing associated himself with 
Noah Worcester’s work in the interest of peace and wrote to the 
Congress of the United States as a peacemaker. He preached that 
charity is greater than faith or hope, and asserted that the minister, 
at the risk of his life, should preach charity and love, rather than 
sectarian doctrine, as the cause of Jesus Christ. (pp. 94-107.) 

Chapter Five. “Home is the nursery of the heart; children are 
really our teachers.... The noblest use of travelling is to discern 
more of the godlike in the human.” Here we learn of Channing’s 
marriage, of his family life, of his trip to Europe. In Italy, espe- 
cially, he saw the contempt for the poor which so stirred him. He 
concluded that Christianity must bring about a change of attitude 
toward them on the part of the upper classes; and that the poor 
must be educated, not just to earn a living, but to be able to think 
generously, as men. When Channing returned to Boston, he con- 
secrated himself anew to his work. He was now convinced that 
Christianity alone could cure the ills of society; that revolutions 
and political changes and laws have little effect if the people are 
corrupt. In 1823 he had to give up some of his preaching for 
reasons of health and he turned to a wider audience since his 
studies and meditations were, in consequence, more intense. (pp. 
108-121.) 

Chapter Six. “To literature we look as the chief means of forming 
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a better race of human beings.” Literature is the mother of our 
minds; it affects our ethics, religion, happiness, progress. Since 
man’s nature is not satisfied with utilitarian ends alone, but yearns 
to the perfecting of itself, it is important that good literature should 
be available. Cadet devotes more attention to the essay on Fénelon 
than to the one on Napoléon. He says it teaches tolerance and the 
spirit of the Gospel. Channing admires Fénelon and his doctrine 
on God, but he criticizes his extreme stand on self-crucifixion, 
saying that self-contempt is as bad as pride because unjust. Whereas 
Fénelon sees as obstacles to our love of God only our passions, 
Channing sees as obstacles also our “bad” theology. (pp. 122-142.) 

Chapter Seven. “What would I not give for greater powers to 
improve and serve my fellow-men.” 

Cadet discusses here the years 1824-34 when Channing was 
chiefly preoccupied with his original applications of Christianity. 
At this time he proposed a minister for the poor, and was closely 
associated with the Charitable Association of the Federal Street 
Church, and with the work of Dr. Follen, and Mr. Tuckerman. On 
Wednesday evenings, at Channing’s house, meetings were held to 
advance the cause of religion and spread its social influence. Chan- 
ning preached kindness as a method to replace that of vengeance 
in the treatment of criminals. He visited prisons. He proposed that 
the roots of crime be attacked. This led to the very modern essay 
“On Temperance” in which Channing pointed to primary causes 
of drunkenness in physical exhaustion from extenuating labor, poor 
nutrition, worry, ignorance, and discontent with one’s lot. This 
important discourse is analyzed in great detail. 

Channing’s ideas on politics are summed up in his belief in free 
trade and in his view that the U.S. government should make its 
laws few, clear, and simple, leaving as much responsibility to the 
states as possible. 

Special attention is devoted to Channing’s “Discourse on Spiritual 
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Freedom.” No charter, he said, can take the place of virtue, moral 
energy, self-control, and intellectual power. America’s great error 
is to place idolatrous faith in her free institutions as if they, by 
magic, were to guarantee men’s rights in spite of evil passions. 
Cadet criticizes as dangerous Channing’s view that the state should 
have the right to direct family life, marriage, education; but he 
says, if you know Channing, you are able to understand what he 
means about the responsibility of the state in these matters. It is 
to exercise authority by public acts of justice and virtue which 
teach morals. 

The chapter concludes with an account of how Channing crit- 
icized the methods of Garrison, who favored the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery; how he condemned the persons who participated 
in the burning of a Catholic convent; how he defended the right 
to freedom of conscience of the atheist. It also relates the death 
of his mother. (pp. 143-159.) 

Chapter Eight. “Who of us can unblushingly lift his head and 
say that God has written ‘Master’ there?” The whole chapter is 
spent on the book, On Slavery, which was well known. A salient 
feature of this work, says Cadet, is Channing’s sense of justice. 
He would have no association with men of passion and violence in 
dealing with this problem and did not sympathize with the aboli- 
_tionist party.?* His profound knowledge of human nature and his 
sense of justice did not permit him to attack the slave owners, the 
Masters, as he called them. He was attacking slavery by an appeal 


24 Memoir, Ill, p. 191. “There is a greater work than to liberate the slave. 
There is something more terrible than slavery, and that is the spirit which 
enslaves.... This spirit is in us all, is as strong in many who condemn as 
in those who uphold slavery. Let the axe be laid at the foot of the tree. I do 
not mean that particular evils are never to be assailed. Far from it; but the 
great way to assail them is to strike at their principle.” (1836); and “Letter to 
the Abolitionists,” (1837), pp. 218-228. 
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to reason and conscience made with keen logic, vision, and Christian 
charity. (pp. 160-180.) 

Chapter Nine discusses the problem of Texas and slavery and, 
once more, temperance. “Is the time never to come when the neigh- 
borhood of a more powerful and civilized people will prove a 
blessing, instead of a curse, to an inferior community?” ‘What 
a great amount of time, and strength, and money might multitudes 
gain for self-improvement by strict sobriety.” (pp. 181-193.) 

Chapter Ten. “The labourer is not a mere labourer, — he be- 
longs to a home, a country, a church, a race; and is such a man 
to be cultivated only for a trade?” Cadet explains how Channing 
envisaged the education and improvement of the working classes, 
a problem in which there was intense interest in France in the 
1870’s. Their condition, according to Channing’s analysis, is 
fundamentally a moral problem; that is, it is the result of wrong 
ideas and attitudes. There seem almost to be two races of men, 
the rich and the poor, with an abyss between. The attitude of the 
rich toward the poor is reprehensible, in spite of the fact that many 
give alms generously, for they do not look on them as brothers 
whom they ought to educate as well as to assist. There are even 
among them men who believe the social order requires the system- 
atic repression of the working classes.25 (Cadet asserts this is true 
in France.) 

Society is too exclusively based upon property, and social distinc- 
tion upon wealth. In consequence, the prosperous present an evil 
example to the poor by their apparent worship of wealth and of 
the pleasures it affords. There must be a complete change in these 


25 Works, “On the Elevation of the Laboring Classes,” 1840, p. 64. 
“,.. the evil doctrine, worthy of the arch fiend.” See also on excessive toil, 
pp. 20, 31-43; 54, 64, where Channing condemns such attitudes. All references 
to the Works of Channing are to the one volume edition, Boston, American 
Unitarian Association. 
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attitudes, a moral revolution. On the other hand, Channing points 
out, the working classes have their shortcomings and wrong 
attitudes. They must first change their attitude toward themselves 
and toward the manual labor in which they are engaged. Manual 
labor is not degrading. It covers the earth with crops and beauty; 
it harnesses the oceans; it develops in the worker patience, will 
power, and courage. It not only can be an expression of love and 
a source of satisfaction, it can stimulate the mind. If the working 
classes will only recognize how much they lack, they will see that 
the remedy for their condition lies next in the education of them- 
selves rather than in the exercise of political power. 

Two remarks typical of Channing are quoted by Cadet: “C’est 
Vhomme qui fait la dignité de la fonction.... Malheur a qui n’a 
pas appris a travailler....” 

Since the chief causes of poverty are moral, involving short- 
comings of both rich and poor, the correction of the evil is possible 
through human effort: poverty and ignorance are not inevitable, 
need not be accepted with resignation. Cadet recognizes the revolu- 
tionary language of Channing, who cries: almost all the past must 
be destroyed; all is to be rebuilt. It is the supreme responsibility 
of society to remedy this situation by raising up the humble — in 
their own eyes — by education and by granting them the proper 
dignity of men. He who refuses to contribute to this end is not fit 
to live in a Christian society, “.... il mérite d’étre exclu de la 
lumiére qu'il ne veut pas répandre. Qu’il renie sa religion s’il le 
veut; mais y croire et ne point la communiquer a ceux qui ne 
peuvent avoir d’autre richesse, c’est jeter le mépris sur l’excellence 
de cette religion et s’endurcir contre le cri le plus sacré de 
V?Humanité.” 

Although Channing did make specific practical proposals for 
the improvement of the physical conditions of the working classes 
which called attention to the necessity of health education, munic- 
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ipal regulations for sanitation, and the reduction of working hours, 
he devoted much more energy to intellectual and moral reforms. 
Cadet points this out when he says that much more than moral 
reform is necessary now and that Channing could have drawn more 
on the principles of political economy than he did. 

His chief pre-occupation was to challenge the laborer to make 
something of himself, to overcome inertia and resignation, to become 
a self-made, self-reliant man. Education must be provided by 
society, not the state, for all men. It should be an education of 
both mind and heart, designed to develop all the human faculties, 
and not merely aimed at a utilitarian goal; for we are men first, 
not plumbers, or shoe makers. Fighting the prejudice of the day 
first, to make way for other reformers to carry on the practical 
work, he proclaimed the poor to be as capable as the rich of 
learning about the physical world in which they lived (science, 
agriculture, and biology were suitable studies), and about the 
spiritual world as well (philosophy, history, politics, theology were 
likewise suitable). 

He recommended especially their learning to express ideas in 
writing and speaking, the development of an appreciation of beauty, 
and the practice of drawing and music as a source of pure emotion. 
The study of literature he considered of the greatest importance as 
a source of beauty, as affording a contact with the greatest minds. 
of the past, as an encouragement to the appreciation of moral 
truths concerning human nature and human life. Religious and 
moral education, however, are the indispensable safeguard to 
prevent great knowledge or great talent from proving fatal to those. 
possessing them. So important is the education of the people of a 
state, that any society which, in the name of economic necessity, 
deprives the masses of the benefit of education is doomed, and its. 
destruction will be an act of divine justice. (pp. 194~-233.) 

Chapter Eleven opens with quotations, as usual. “There is a 
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grander church than all particular ones, however extensive... . 
Romanism is anything but what it boasts to be, the universal 
church. I am too much a catholic to enlist under its banner.” Cadet 
might have included these: “Into this church all who partake the 
spirit of Christ are admitted.... Christ in the hearts of men.... 
is the only church bond.” 

This chapter is on the Universal Church. Cadet presents the 
chief arguments against exclusive sectarianism and the belief in 
the supernatural power of an ordained priesthood, and some of 
Channing’s criticisms of practices of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is true of this chapter, as of others, that one feels some basic 
ideas have had to be omitted. Cadet includes, however, what is 
probably the most quoted passage on the Universal Church. “There 
is one grand, all-comprehending church; and if I am a Christian 
I belong to it, and no man can shut me out of it.... No man can 
be excommunicated from it, but by himself, by the death of good- 
ness in his own heart.” (pp. 234-245.) 

Chapter Twelve relates Channing’s death. “The longer I live, 
the more I see the light breaking through the clouds. I am sure 
the sun is above them.” (pp. 246-253.) 

Chapter Thirteen. Channing’s life and work are said to be 
summed up in the great idea which he developed in so full and 
original a manner, that of the dignity of human nature.?* The great 
lesson of Christianity is to teach love to God, and second only to 
that, to teach love to man. Without Christ, Channing claims, it 
is hard to escape contempt for self and for one’s fellow man. 
(pp. 254-266.) 


26 It is only by reading Channing himself that one can know his true 
attitude on this moot subject. “I am accustomed to speak of the greatness of 
human nature; but it is great only through its parentage; great, because 
descended from God....” (Works, “Spiritual Freedom,” 1830, p. 177.) This. 
remark should be our guide in understanding him, it seems to me. 
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In a conclusion of eight pages, Cadet says of Channing: he was 
sincere, courageous, and far from self-seeking; we can trust him 
as a friend who will help us to pull ourselves out of a rut. France 
has reached a crisis where she must shake off the old man and be 
reborn. This spiritual rebirth of man was the goal of all Channing’s 
labors. 

All true friends of progress, continues the enthusiastic Cadet, 
must rally around Channing. We have lost our religious faith; 
Channing makes our religion live again by showing us its true 
essence. We have social and political problems which seem insol- 
uble; he points the way to their peaceful solution. The Universal 
Church which he prophecies should have the sympathy of all. 

Cadet finally refers to a statement by Edouard Laboulaye, which, 
he says, describes his own feeling about Channing’s works. They 
are unique in his experience because they have edified him so much, 
given him so many new ideas, and made him feel the grandeur of 
Christ and of the Gospel. (pp. 266—272.) 


IV 


As he peruses Lavollée’s Channing, sa vie et sa doctrine,?” a reader 
knowing the facts presented here about the background of the 
“Etude sur Channing” will, naturally, have in mind the laboring 
classes for whose information it was designed. Before proceeding 
far, however, he will sense that something is wrong. In general, 
the facts are being presented, but the impression created by the 
book is almost the opposite of that created by Cadet’s study.”® It 


27 Paris, Plon, 1876. 

28 See Le Correspondant de Paris, Feb. 1876, vol. 102, nouvelle série 66, 
p. 549. Complimentary review by A. Langlois. Lavollée was a contributor to 
this periodical. A. Cochin is said to have written about Channing for it 
earlier. 
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is difficult to demonstrate how Lavollée, although obviously report- 
ing statements by Channing, is misleading by the selection, the 
arrangement, and the interpretation of ideas and texts. Hard as it 
is to expose this subtlety without seeming unfair or seeming to 
‘labor the point, it is important to attempt the task. The publication 
of this damning essay, bearing the approval of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences on its title page, was a significant 
fact. The full truth about it is now being made known for the first 
time, I believe, in American Channing literature. 

I do not in any way suggest that Lavollée was dishonest. His 
point of view determined what he saw, what he understood, and 
what he believed. But I wish to show how his personal convictions 
cast their color over all the chapters of this book. The reaction of 
Lavollée was that of a devout Catholic and of a man conservative 
in politics and social viewpoint; he loyally presented a point of 
view which many of his compatriots shared with him.?® Fear of 


29 Like Mrs. Hollond, Lavollée presented selected texts from Channing’s 
works. This appendix takes up almost one third of the volume. One passage 
I compared with the original had been rather severely expurgated. An idea 
of the didactic purpose of these selections may be gained from the list of 
topics. All are from the Memoir. 

Lavollée appends: A. Jeunesse de Channing. B. Dangers de la réverie. C. 
Gouvernement de soi-méme. D. Situation et devoirs des femmes. Des enfants. 
E. Napoléon Ier et la France révolutionnaire. (Contains attacks on the 
French Revolution.) F, Impressions de voyage. G. Preuves de l’immortalité de 
ame. H. Véracité.de Jésus prouvée par sa mort. I. Fragments: nécessité de 
la lutte; destinée de ’homme et vices du siécle présent; vrai bonheur; bien- 
veillance pour nos adversaires; tolérance et esprit de secte; respect de nous- 
mémes et de nos adversaires; le christianisme, religion d’amour, J. L’amour 
du lucre, les dangers du luxe et l’invasion du matérialisme aux Etats-Unis. 
K. Inconvénients et dangers du gouvernement républicain (expurgated pas- 
sage). L. Les émeutes: le suffrage universel et les chartistes (critical opinions). 
M. La question de la guerre et de sa légitimité. (War is not in all possible 
cases a crime.) N. Nécessité de l’éducation populaire. Part II, iv, Address 
before the association for the education of indigent boys. O. Dignité morale 
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communism and distrust of the laboring class cast a shadow over 
his book. 

Both Cadet and Lavollée had to deal with Channing’s theology. 
The Academy deplored this, and yet it was seeking to bring the 
authority of Christianity to bear in France through the vehicle of 
Channing’s original and forceful application of the spirit and ethics 
of the Christian religion to all areas of human striving. But the fact 
was that the Christianity Channing defended was not the limiting 
and oppressive force known sometimes to be operating as the tool 
of kings or politicians. This had to be explained before the ear of 
the audience could be won. Now Channing had devoted his thought 
and life to preaching Christianity as a spirit and a way of life 
(“Christianity .... is a temper and a spirit rather than a doctrine. 
It is the life of God in the soul of man’”),?° emphasizing the two 
great laws of love to God and love to man, and the perfecting of 
man’s moral nature. Following faithfully the principles of the 


de homme (also duties of government to all). P. Les conditions de la 
régénération sociale des ouvriers. (Quotes the letter of March 1, 1841, to the 
Mechanic Institute of Slaithwaite, which urges temperance, non-violence, 
religious faith. It contains such statements as: “The people must learn to 
restrain and govern themselves, or they will be kept under the yoke.... 
Good wages are not happiness.... Our minds may triumph over our lot.”) 

These passages may be found in the Memoir, Second Edition, Crosby & 
Nichols, 1848. A. I, 135-136. B. I, 104-105; 106; 107; 108. C. I, 133-135. 
D. II, 178-182; 183-184; 184-187. E. I, 328-336. G. II, 41-48. H. I, Part 2, 
ch. 2. I. I, 276-279; 393-395; 413-414; II, 362-364; III, 6-8. J. III, 112-114; 
272-276. K. II, 63—67. L. TI, 250-251; 254-255; 290-291. M. II, Part 3, 
ch. 3, letter to Jane Roscoe, 9 September 1829. N. II, 69-74. O. I, 225-228. 
P. II, 56-58. 

It may be illuminating to recall what entirely different texts were published 
by the liberal Mrs. Hollond. She devoted 178 pages to them. ‘‘Correspond- 
ence” (pp. 255-293); “Extract»from Sermon on Self-denial” (pp. 294-306); 
“Napoleon I” (pp. 307-386); “Spiritual Liberty” (pp. 387-434). 

30 Memoir, I, p. 379. 
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Protestant Reformation — the Bible interpreted in freedom by reason 
and conscience — Channing demonstrated Christianity’s liberating 
and transforming power as it worked in the minds and souls of 
men, enabling them to know the truth and to master themselves, 
but only when its foundations are freedom, reason and conscience. 

It was this very Protestant religion that Lavollée began to deal 
with in his first chapter. Many things he approved, such as Chan- 
ning’s belief in miracles, and in the divine origin of the Bible and 
of Jesus Christ. He approved warmly his preaching of tolerance 
toward Catholics, his demonstration that reason and faith are not 
in conflict, his criticism of the doctrines of Calvinism, the impor- 
tance he gave to good works, his championing of Christianity rather 
than of any sect, and much of the matter of the discourses “On 
Revealed Religion” and on Christ. Simultaneously, however, the 
reader discovers that Lavollée objected to Channing’s liberal views 
on the Trinity and Original Sin and on the eternal punishments of 
Hell; Lavollée could not approve of a religious tolerance which 
included also the atheist, nor a defense of reason which went so 
far as to demand that all doctrine be subject to its scrutiny, nor 
an exaggerated faith in the goodness of man. Lavollée did not fail 
to recognize the integrity and virtue of Channing nor the depth of 
his love for the Master. Following exactly the cue of his own 
mentor, Ed. Caro, however, Lavollée concluded regretfully that 
Channing had the spirit of Christ, but was not entitled to be called 
a Christian (pp. 58-59). (Compared to Franklin, Lavollée calls 
Channing a Christian, however.) This lamentable fact, he indicated, 
stemmed from the errors of the Protestant Reformation and showed 
clearly how Protestantism became rationalism and then degenerated 
into mere philosophy (p. 65). By a mysterious logic he first demol- 
ished the man, piled Protestantism in ruins around him, and then 


31 Works, “Evidence of Christianity,” Published 1832, pp. 189-190. 
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called on the French people to listen to his ethical message, saying: 
when God is attacked on all sides, we are justified in accepting 
help from all sources, even those we should in other circumstances 
consider undependable. 

It is essential now to select a number of passages from Chan- 
ning’s works to show what Lavollée taught about him and, above 
all, to illuminate the life-giving nature of what was left in the dark 
by Lavollée’s method. These passages will be assembled under the 
headings (a) human nature and the purpose of Christianity; (b) 
religion and politics; (c) the laboring classes and social reform; 
(d) education. 


(a) 

Channing’s view of human nature is basic and must be the start- 

ing point. Lavollée supported the traditional exaggeration and 
criticism of it when he said that Channing was so good himself 
that he had great illusions about the character of man and that he 
failed to recognize man’s double (sinful) nature (p. 66). 
_ It is true that Channing’s faith in the ability of human beings 
to learn to think truth and to live love was unique and, perhaps, 
excessive. In spite of the sin and suffering in the world, many men 
have preserved a faith in God, however; in spite of sin and suffering, 
some men have, in addition, preserved a faith in man. Channing 
was one of these; he said he believed that a lack of faith in man 
revealed a lack of faith in God and Christ. It is not true, on the 
other hand, to say, as Lavollée does, that Channing overlooked the 
double nature of man.” 


No man has been always true to God, and to the dictates of his own 


mind. All have sinned .... and the sense of unworthiness before God 
should form a part of every man’s habitual tone of feeling.... Men 


32 Memoir, Ill, pp. 10-14, 132. 
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_ have sometimes been addressed as if they had nothing to do but to 
remember and lament their sins,.... It [Christianity] calls you to 
other duties and services.... and it teaches you.... to be just to 
yourselves. .. . True humility has its foundation in a correct estimate 
of our characters. (Memoir, II, p. 6.) 

Christ’s greatness is manifested in the greatness of the nature which 
he was sent to redeem; and.... his chief glory consists in this that 
he came to restore God’s lost image where it was obscure or effaced, 
and to give an everlasting impulse and life to what is divine within us. 

- It is said that the malignity of sin is to be the minister’s great theme? 
I answer, that this malignity can only be understood and felt when 
sin is viewed as the ruin of God’s noblest work. (Works, “Likeness to 
God,” 1828, p. 300.) I suppose I should pass for a wiser man, if I 
hoped less on most subjects. Wisdom is thought to be fearful, — an 
old woman with wrinkled, anxious brow. But under an empire of 
infinite goodness, it seems as rational to trust the signs of good as 
those of evil. (Memoir, Ill, pp. 310-311.) 


It was from experience that Channing claimed to derive the 
justification for his faith and hope in man; he was striving to serve 
truth when he defended human nature; it is God whom he was 
defending when he called on man to use the powers God had given 
him.?8 


I do and must reverence human nature. Neither the sneers of a 
worldly scepticism nor the groans of a gloomy theology disturb my 
faith in its godlike powers and tendencies. I know how it is despised, 
how it has been oppressed, how civil and religious establishments have 
for ages conspired to crush it.... I shut my eyes to none of its 
weakness and crimes.... But injured, trampled on and scorned, as 
our nature is, I still turn to it with intense sympathy and strong hope. 
The signatures of its origin and its end are impressed too deeply ever 
to be wholly effaced. I bless it for its kind affections, for its strong 
and tender love. I honor it for its struggles against oppression, for its 
growth and progress under the weight of so many chains and pre- 


83 See definition, Works, “On the Elevation of the Laboring Classes,” p. 48. 
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judices, for its achievement in science and art, and still more for its 
examples of heroic and saintly virtue. These are marks of a divine 
origin and the pledges of a celestial inheritance. (Works, “Likeness to 
God,” p. 299.)34 


Channing, as this shows, did not ignore the evidence of the 
sinfulness in man, he asserted it, but he chose to put emphasis on 
the evidence of the power for goodness, to foster hope rather than 
despair, to put man on his mettle by arousing him to accept the 
responsibility to cooperate with God who,** he believed, had re- 
vealed his purpose for man through Jesus Christ. Hence the 
invigorating tone of his exhortation to the will. 


Its [Christianity’s] greatest doctrine is, that the most lost are recover- 
able, that the most fallen may rise; and that there is no height of 
purity, power, and felicity in the universe, to which the guiltiest mind 
may not, through penitence, attain. Christianity, indeed, gives us 
a deeper, keener feeling of the guilt of mankind than any other 
religion. ... By the revelation of perfection in the character of Jesus 
Christ, it shows us how imperfect even the best men are. But it 
reveals perfection in Jesus, not for our discouragement, but as our 
model, — reveals it only that we may thirst for and approach it. From 
Jesus I learn what man is to become, that is, if true to this new light; 
and true he may be. (Works, “Honor Due to all Men,” published in 
1832, p. 70.) 36 


34 See Mary Barton and other novels of Mrs. Gaskell for this. spirit animat- 
ing her works. Note that her novels. were translated and published in French, 
1849-1868, and later, just as Channing’s works were. 

35 “Scripture and experience concur in teaching that, by the Holy Spirit, 
we are to understand a divine assistance adapted to our moral freedom... . 
By the Holy Spirit I understand an aid which must be gained and made 
effectual by our own activity; an aid which no more interferes with our 
faculties than the assistance which we receive from our fellow-beings.” 
(Works, “Likeness to God,” 1828, p. 297.) See also Memoir, I, pp. 181-182. 

36 Again see Mrs. Gaskell’s novels of humble life, where the good and evil 
in each life play as naturally as the sunlight and shadow on the earth. 
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The vigorous emphasis placed by Channing on the potential 
goodness in man and on hope in human melioration, to be judged 
in proper perspective, must be seen against the background of 
contemporary attitudes, whether political, economic, or religious. 
These were predominantly depressing, and against their tendency 
he fought to build up the self-respect,?7 the confidence, and the 
courage of all men, and particularly of the working classes. This he 
considered the keystone of the arch, as far as the future of society 
was concerned. But this keystone Lavollée rejected. 

Inseparable from his opinions on human nature are Channing’s 
views concerning the purpose of Christianity, which, characteris- 
tically, may be found stated many times and in different essays. 
One basic discourse of 1828, however, is devoted to this particular 
subject. The end of Christianity is the moral perfection of the human 
soul, its rescue from the power of evil. The unique character of 
Channing’s presentation of the saving power of Jesus may be seen 
in these words which state a central theme in all his writings. Self- 
hatred and self-distrust, and hope that lies only in final, miraculous 
salvation, are to be replaced by effort, effort to accept the Divine 
Grace and to develop character. 

It [Christianity] does not breathe a timid, abject spirit. It gives. power, 

energy, courage; constancy to the will; love, disinterestedness, enlarg- 

ed affection to the heart; soundness, clearness, and vigor to the under- 
standing. It rescues him who receives it from sin, from the sway of 
the passions. ... brings out and brightens the divine image in which 


he was created; and in this way not only bestows the promise but the 
beginning of heaven. (Works, p. 246.) 


37 Works, ‘Ministry for the Poor,” 1835, pp. 83-84: “Our whole connection 
with the poor should tend to awaken in them the consciousness of their 
moral powers, and to raise them in spirit and in hope above their lot.... 
They should be rescued from self-contempt.... They have no superiors, but 
in those who follow a brighter, purer light; and to withhold from them 
respect, is to defraud their virtue of a support which is among the most 
sacred rights of man.” 
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Christianity thus quickens free agents to act upon themselves. 
Instead of speaking of conversions of a supernatural character, 
Channing showed how character develops by action. Instead of 
preaching a religion which denies the world, he preached a Christian 
Humanism which places man at grips with life, a faith which is 
made real by deeds alone, and which Lavollée called, therefore, 
militant. “We approach our Creator, says Channing, by every tight 
exertion of the powers He gives us.... We are thus to draw nigh 
to God without forsaking men.” 8 | 

Was it this kind of virile argument calling for faith in self, for 
independence of thought and judgment, especially in religion,®® 
which the Prix Stassart initiators desired to bring forth in 1868? 
It is precisely this argument which Lavollée failed to reveal; his 
scepticism caused him to bury it under the graceful tombstone he 
called Channing’s generous illusion. . 

Channing had given expression here to a spirit which was 
American, and he helped to reinforce it; but the French public 
would have been deprived of it by Lavollée. In the New World, 
where there was enough for all, material circumstances were of 
immense importance in making it accepted, if not as religion, as 
a philosophy of: life which has borne good fruit. In France, how- 
ever, a combination of circumstances, material and intellectual, 
restricted its development. Today, even, conditions and attitudes 
exist not very. different from those of the period under discussion.” 


(b) 
When discussing politics Lavollée emphasized that Channing did 
not consider religion incompatible with liberty (p. 77); that he 
88 Works, “Likeness to God,” p. 298. 
89 “But this is the last subject on which the individual should be willing 
to surrender himself to other’s dictation.” Ibid., p. 53. 


40 Cesbron, G.: Les saints vont en enfer, Simon, B.: Les chiffonniers 
d’Emmaus. 
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believed religion should concern itself with politics and govern- 
ment; that he pointed out. the weaknesses in the republican form 
of government (pp. 90-91); that he was cool toward universal suf- 
frage; and that he preached that the only real faith is a militant 
one. Lavollée did add that Channing did not desire interference 
by religion in government; but he did not really make clear what 
is meant or what kind of religion Channing had in mind, nor did 
he inform us that Channing’s belief in limited suffrage was accom- 
panied by vigorous efforts to present proposals for making all 
citizens competent to vote as rapidly as possible. Lavollée reported 
Channing’s defense of the English monarchy, and raised this ques- 
tion: Was Channing thinking of France, which so unwisely got rid 
of its monarchy? Lavollée pursued his own idea saying, the French 
have the fault, which Channing points out (of wanting to break with 
the past and bring in a new era), of trying to adopt foreign institu- 
tions such as the American form of Republic or the British Constitu- 
tional Monarchy, and they have thus come to the edge of the abyss. 
It is not in forms of government, but in public morals that salvation 
lies for France (pp. 94-95). The false impression was thus created, 
at a time of anxious. controversy, that :Channing was illiberal on 
matters of prime importance to supporters of republican. govern- 
ment in France and to the working classes. Lavollée brought to mind 
such examples of the relation to politics of religion as the Concordat, 
the Bourbon Restoration,.the laws proposed for the punishment 
of sacrilege, and the Syllabus of Errors. 

. Of-course, the works of Channing were available in French for 
any who would read them. There the whole truth, so strangely 
concealed by Lavollée, could be discovered. Religion is not in- 
compatible with liberty, in Channing’s opinion, but it is a liberal 
and tolerant religion which he defended. The “Discourse on Spir- 
itual Freedom” sets out for such a religion a réle of first importance 
in the cultivation of a high morality and independent and courageous 
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citizens. Here Channing argued that political freedom is of little 
value unless it springs from spiritual freedom and then acts to 
preserve and foster it. Spiritual freedom he defined as not just the 
freedom from sin (a purely negative state) which Jesus Christ came 
to give: it is the true freedom of voluntary acceptance of restraints 
— “the attribute of a mind in which reason and conscience have 
begun to act, and which is free through its own energy, through 
fidelity to truth, through resistance to temptation.” (Works, “Spiritual 
Freedom,” 1830, pp. 173-174.) 

The celebrated passage on the free mind further elaborates 
Channing’s idea of true spiritual freedom and the scope of its 
activity under free institutions. The free mind is free from sin 
and from bondage to habit or public opinion; it masters the senses; 
it goes beyond the limitations of matter in spiritual adventure; it 
calls no man master; it is hospitable to new truth; it sets no bounds 
to its love; through confidence in God and in His promises, it has 
no fear except that of doing wrong. It is absolutely independent 
and will exercise this power in personal life, but also in public life 
against corrupt institutions. 

It is, therefore, of importance to communities to maintain spir- 
itual freedom in individuals; this becomes the highest end of govern- 
ment. Free institutions are precious, besides, for the manner in 
which they aid the development of originality, inventiveness, and 
elevated personal religion. By contrast with such institutions 
tyranny (political or religious) breeds cowards, parasites and slaves. 
Tyranny “wars with the soul, and thus it wars with God.” (Works, 
pp. 175-176.) Having demonstrated that the moral freedom of the 
individual is the good to which political freedom is subordinate, 
and that it should be the highest end of government to foster the 
true liberty which is the voluntary acceptance of moral law, he 
discussed some of the ways in which religion and government may 
further this end. 
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From Channing’s “Discourse on Spiritual Freedom” comes a 
clear statement that government is to promote morality in the 
people by example rather than by the imposition of a moral code: 


....not by making the various virtues matters of legislation, not by 
preaching morals, not by establishing religion; for these are not its 
appropriate functions. It is to serve the cause of spiritual freedom.... 
by action; that is, by rigidly conforming itself, in all its measures, to 
the moral or Christian law; by the most public and solemn manifesta- 
tions of reverence for right, for the general weal, for the principle 
of virtue. ... This idea [of the general good] should be impressed in 
characters of light on all legislation; and a government directing itself 
resolutely to this end, becomes a minister of virtue. ... On the other 
hand, a government which wields its power for selfish interests, which 
sacrifices the many to a few, or the state to a party, becomes a public 
preacher of crime, taints the mind of the citizen, does its utmost to 
make him base and venal, and prepares him, by its example, to sell 
or betray that public interest for which he should be ready to die. 
(Works, p. 182.) 


He applied his concepts of Christian morality and of Divine 
retribution in a stern and terribly exacting manner in countless 
places. The government, which is to teach by right action, must make 
just laws. “Let them fear nothing so much as to sap the moral 
convictions of a people by unrighteous legislation or a selfish 
policy.” (Works, p. 184.) It must protect the rich and poor alike; it. 
must be moderate and peaceful in its dealings with foreign nations: 
“Injustice to strangers does not breed justice to our friends.... 
and a people hostile to others will demonstrate in its history, that 
no form of inhumanity or injustice escapes its just retribution.” 
(Ibid., 183.) It must give much more attention to education and 
to the reformation of criminals and to the prevention of crime than 
has been heretofore considered necessary. “The rich man who 
defrauds is certainly as criminal as the poor man who steals. The 
rich man who drinks to excess contracts a deeper guilt than he who 
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sinks into this vice under the pressure of want.... When I reflect 
how much of the responsibility for crime rests on the state, how 
many of the offenses which are most severely punished are to be 
traced to neglected education, to squalid want, to temptations and 
exposures which society might do much to relieve, — I feel that 
a spirit of mercy should temper legislation; that we should not 
sever ourselves so widely from our fallen brethren; that we should 
recognize in them the countenance.and claims of humanity; that we 
should strive to win them bach to God.” (Ibid., p. 185.) 

When Lavollée reported Channing’s statement that the spirit 
animating our institutions is more important than their form 
(whether monarchy or republic), he again seemed to be using the 
moralist’s prestige against.the trend toward the republican form 
of government in France, and, therefore, quoted his criticism of 
that type of government in the United States. If the people are not 
moral, the type of government they have will not matter, is what 
Channing actually said, and the Ser is in fact quoted in 
Lavollée’s i dlc K: 


Let a people be corrupt, and who will be their favorite? Pela 
republic, eminence of talent is sometimes a crime . ait may happen 
again, as it has happened before, that the rulers i a republic will 
be more weak and wicked than the spoilt child of royalty. Of what 
use, then, is the privilege of electing rulers to a depraved people? 
(Memoir, II, pp. 63-65.) Our great error as a people is, that we put 
idolatrous trust in our free insitutions; as if these by some magic power 
must secure our rights, however we enslave ourselves to evil passions. 
We need to learn that the forms of liberty are not its essence; that 
whilst the letter of a free constitution is preserved its spirit may be 
lost .... (Works, p. 183.) 


A less alarming note would have struck the ears of disillusioned 
French working men if Lavollée had also quoted others of Chan- 
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ning’s Opinions on the relation of- ates to” vga ane or to 
education, such as the following: 


Religion is important, essential, to us all, our light and life, and the 
only source of dignity, freedom, peace. I do not, however, wonder 
that so many people look on religion as their foe, for it has been a 

"state instrument, a political machine, and is used to keep them down, 
not raise them up..... Christianity — not as taught by the state, but 
as taught by its founder — is eminently the friend of the multitude, — 
their charter, their emancipator, as well as the charter of immortal 
hope. (Memoir, Ill, p. 291.) 


We must not demand a uniformity in religion which exists nowhere 
else. (Works, p. 181.) 


A man to secure the education of his children, ought not to be 
compelled to put them under religious influences, which he dis- 
approves, perhaps abhors. Perhaps I do not understand precisely the 
pretensions of the Church. She seems to me the great scourge of your 
country. She [English Church] has prevented, by her unrighteous 
claims, the establishment of a system of national education. She 
infects the people with the most odious bigotry. ... The Church can- 
not be prostrated too suddenly, if it can stand only by tyranny. 
(Memoir, Ill, p. 285.) 


But it obviously was not Lavollée’s purpose to inspire similar 
thoughts about the problem of public education in France; or about 
the alliance between throne and altar. 

Although Channing taught that government should govern little,“ 


41 Patterson, The Philosophy of William Ellery Channing, Chapter 4, Man, 
contains a brilliant analysis of Channing’s political thought. The fundamental 
principle in Channing’s philosophy of politics is that the ‘‘general good,” at 
which republics aim, must place individual rights above the material welfare 
of a country (p. 117). Channing’s chief achievement in the field of politics has 
been “to give us a philosophy of the American Constitution” (p. 135). Chan- 
ning’s theology, politics, and ethics depend upon his doctrine of the divinity 
of man, “The principle of essential sameness is the common basis of his 
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and foster the development of civil liberty, of religious freedom, 
and of non-sectarian liberal education, Lavollée urged that the 
French reject such notions. The Latin races, he reminded them, 
have never found this attitude attractive because they are accus- 
tomed to strong authoritarian institutions (p. 81).42 Liberty has be- 
come a danger to France rather than a safeguard (p. 155),‘° for, 
he asserts, quoting Pius the Seventh, the French have always mis- 
understood liberty. Thus Lavollée condemned freedom, another of 
Channing’s fundamental tenets. 


(c) 
In the fourth chapter of his book Lavollée presented Channing 
as a social reformer whose greatest ambition was the moral regenera- 
tion of mankind, and especially of the working classes. The eleva- 


conceptions of God and man. Both are Persons, one uncreated and infinite, 
the other created and finite; the one possessing eternally in unmixed purity 
and infinite extension those attributes which the other possesses only partially 
and imperfectly; yet the second is destined to grow forever in likeness to the 
first” (p. 135). See also page 235 for another statement of the personalistic 
philosophy of Channing. 

42 While discussing free public education (p. 135 passim) Lavollée pointed 
out doubts and problems Channing raised and noted especially his abhorrence 
of state intervention in education. He continued with a discussion of the 
superiority of American workmen (p. 151) in education and sense of duty; 
then he introduced an attack on the French bourgeoisie by the “‘atement that 
Pius VII, in 1797, said that the French had always misunderstood liberty, 
that one can see the too-egotistic bourgeoisie failing the country repeatedly 
and always fighting for liberty. 

43 Channing had recognized a fear of the multitude which was pressing for 
reforms in his own day. “It is the true office of fear to give a wise direction 
to human effort,.... to despair of the race, even in the worst times, is 
unmanly, unchristian.... Human nature is not a tiger which needs a constant 
chain. In this case, it is the chain which makes the tiger. It is the oppressor 
who has made man fit only for a yoke.” (Works, “The Present Age,” p. 167.) 
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tion of this class must not be sought, he quotes Channing as saying, 
in the suppression of work, in the diffusion of comforts, in the 
pulling down of the upper classes, or in the accumulation of wealth. 
Moral elevation is what must first be sought. (One would judge 
that Channing simply thought: “Be good and you'll be happy.”) 
This idea Lavollée emphasized more than the fact that Channing’s 
moral admonitions constantly included all classes of society, that 
he pointed out the physical evils of environment which bred disease 
and moral evil, and that he urged a liberal, as well as a moral, 
education. This part of his thought needed equal emphasis, for it 
opened the way to progress. 


I hold it important that every man in every class should possess the 
means of comfort, of health, of neatness in food and apparel, and of 
occasional retirement and leisure. These are good in themselves, to 
be sought for their own sakes; and, still more, they are important 
means to the self-culture for which I am pleading.... A man living 
in a damp cellar or a garret open to rain and snow, breathing the 
foul air of a filthy room, and striving without success to appease 
hunger on scanty unsavory food, is in danger of abandoning himself 
to a desperate, selfish, recklessness. Improve, then, your lot. Multiply 
comforts, and, still more, get wealth if you can by honorable means, 
and if it do not cost too much. A true cultivation of the mind is fitted 
to forward you in your worldly concerns, and you ought to use it 
for this end. Only, beware, lest this master you.... (Works, “Self- 
Culture,” 1838,:pp. 21-22.) 


Lavollée was most misleading when he pointed out that Chan- 
ning foresaw the evil of our age, the convulsions (revolutions and 
class strife) brought about fatally by the development of industry, 
the extension of the franchise, the spread of education, and the 
increase of wealth.*4 All these advances are colored by Lavollée’s 
unfortunate expression “the evil of our age.” Channing, indeed, 
foresaw the social unrest and looked on greed and the craving for 
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wealth as evils. (“I particularly fear that various causes are acting 
powerfully among ourselves to enflame and madden that enslaving 
and degrading principle, the passion for property.... I should 
say that civilization, so far from being able of itself to give moral 
strength and elevation, includes causes of degradation which nothing 
‘but the religious principle can withstand....”) (Works, “Spiritual 
Freedom,” pp. 178, 179.) It is true he believed men must be 
qualified to vote; he did not, however, deplore the spread of educa- 
tion or the wider distribution of wealth; but, on the contrary, he 
saw in this trend conditions which, if combined with a purified 
Christian ethics, gave him great hope for the future of human 
society. Far from preaching resignation, he strove to persuade 
the common man that the improvement of his lot was within his 
power and that it could be achieved by peaceful means. Instead of 
bemoaning the progress of the age as the evil of our age, he 
joyfully called it “the happiest feature of our age.” 


I conclude with recalling to you the happiest feature of our age, and 
that is the progress of the mass of the people in intelligence, self- 
respect, and all the comforts of life. What a contrast does the present 
form with past times!.... The grand distinction of modern times is 
the emerging of the people from brutal degradation, the gradual 
recognition of their rights, the gradual diffusion among them of the 
means of improvement and happiness, the creation of a new power 
in the state, — the power of the people. And it is worthy of remark, 
that this revolution is due in great degree to religion, which, in the 
hands of the crafty and aspiring, had bowed the multitude to the 
dust, but which, in the fullness of time, began to fulfill its mission 
of freedom. It was religion which, by teaching men their near relation 
to God, awakened in them the consciousness of their importance as 
individuals. (Works, “Self-Culture,” p. 35.) 


44 See the Memoir, II, pp. 67-69, on the general welfare and the revolu- 
tionary spirit. 
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Of course, Channing did not think all men equal in intelligence 
or moral power. It is necessary, unfortunately, because of the stereo- 
typed criticism of his views of man, to keep repeating this. Chan- 
ning said in his joy over the present age and its prospects, “But 
you will not suppose that I see in it nothing but good. Human 
affairs admit no unmixed good.” (Works, “The Present Age,” 1841, 
p. 166.) In spite of all temptation to doubt, faith must be kept 
in God and man. The moment in history in which Channing gave 
such persuasive expression to the reasons for this faith was of the 
utmost significance for the future. He was fighting with truth the 
irrational prejudices, so much more widespread in his time, against 
a social class. This we must remember when we read his words 
addressed to the working classes: “A man is great as a man, be 
he where or what he may.” (Works, “Self-Culture,”’ p. 12.) 


The truly great are to be found everywhere.... Real greatness has 
nothing to do with a man’s sphere.... The greatest man is he who 
chooses the right with invincible resolution, who resists the sorest 
temptations from within and without, who bears the heaviest burdens 
cheerfully, who is calmest in storms, and most fearless under menace 
and frowns, whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on God is most 
unfaltering;.... the true greatness of human life is almost wholly 
out of sight.... I believe this greatness to be most common among 
the multitude, whose names are never heard. Among common people 
will be found more of hardship borne manfully, more of unvarnished 
truth, more of religious trust, more of that generosity which gives 
what the giver needs most himself, and more of a wise estimate of 
life and death, than among the most prosperous. (Works, p. 13.) 


The final paragraph of the essay “On Self-Culture,” read entire, 
gives a good illustration of the realistic spirit in which Channing 
avoided a flattery which would be false and a criticism which would 
be unfair and discouraging. Presented in proper context it expresses 
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faith and hope — not blame, as in Lavollée’s hands. “You cannot 
without guilt and disgrace stop where you are..... Let what you 
have gained be an impulse to something higher. Your nature is 
too great to be crushed.... If you will, you can rise. No power 
in society, no hardship of condition can depress you, keep you 
down in knowledge, power, virtue, influence, but by your own 
consent. Do not be lulled to sleep by the flatteries which you hear, 
as if your participation in the national sovereignty made you equal 
to the noblest of your race. You have many and great deficiencies 
to be remedied; and the remedy lies, not in the ballot box.... but 
in the faithful education of yourselves and your children.” 

Years had passed since Channing expressed the hope that the 
world might possibly be remade by the strength and virtue of the 
laboring classes.4* The conditions in France had worsened, the 
rumblings of class struggles which Channing had predicted were 
heard, and loudly, in 1871, so it was naturally a gloomy view 
Lavollée took of the rise of the working classes to political power. 
Now, by a disastrous coincidence, he wrote, their moral level is 
lowest. Intense hatred of society inspires them to attack the wealthy 
with ballot or gun, says Lavollée (p. 114), and to cling to the error 
of 1789 (he means the idea that their condition would change only 
when they became a force in government). This universal evil of 
the century, in Lavollée’s words, threatens the world with a catas- 
trophe comparable to the barbaric invasion of the ancient world. 
Channing said, continued Lavollée, that the fate of the working 
man would not be improved by attacks upon the rich for trampling 
on the rights of the poor. The rich are but a handful, and they 
enjoy no privileges and they own but a small per cent of the 


45 Works, “On the Elevation of the Laboring Classes,” pp. 57, 66. Note the 
Marxist version of this idea and the possibility of a connection between Chan- 
ning and Marx. 
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national wealth. (In the U.S. A., be it remembered.) Although they 
could do more for the poor, they are often admirable and generous. 
There is no reason to suspect that they are enemies of the people. 
Must we listen to the accusation that the working classes aim at 
the overthrow of property? asks Lavollée, weakening considerably 
Channing’s statement, “.... can we imagine that they are so in- 
sanely blind to their interests.... as to.... make a wreck of 
the social order for the sake of dividing among themselves the spoils 
of the rich?” (he quotes these words). The solution is moral, 
says Channing: “Ce qu il faut chercher avant tout, c’est l’élévation 
morale, ....” (p. 124.) 

The force and the effect of Channing’s words convey a very 
different impression. Let us see them. “Nor do I regard as less 
calumnious the outcry against the working classes, as if they were 
aiming at the subversion of property. When we think of the general 
condition and character of this part of our population; when we 
recollect that.... they enjoy many of the accommodations of life, 
that most of them hold a measure of property and are hoping for 
more, that they possess unprecedented means for bettering their 


lot,.... that they are able to give their children an education which 
places within their reach the prizes of the social state,.... can we 
imagine that they are so insanely blind to their interests.... as to 


.... Make a wreck of the social order for the sake of dividing among 
themselves the spoils of the rich?” (Works, “Self-Culture,” p. 28.) 

Other passages could be presented to show his complete thought 
about the unrest in society, such as these: 


The strange illusion, that a man, because he wears a garter or a 
riband, or was born to a title, belongs to another race, is fading 
away; and society must pass through a series of revolutions, silent 
or bloody, until a more natural order takes place of distinctions which 
grew originally out of force. Thus, aristocracy, instead of giving order 
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to society, now convulses it. (Works, “On the Elevation of the Labor- 
ing Classes,” p. 55.) 

There is not, I believe, a spot on earth where property is safer than 
here, because nowhere else is it so equally and righteously diffused 
.... With whom did this alleged assault on property originate? with 
levellers? with needy laborers? with men bent on the prostration of 
the rich? No; but with men of business, who are anxious to push a 
more lucrative trade.... (Works, “Self-Culture,” p. 28.) 


Channing did not direct his moral admonitions to the poor alone, 
as one would think from Lavollée’s emphasis and from the passages 
he quotes or omits (pp. 114-115; 143-147). He said: “Look where 
we may, there is ground for condemnation of all classes.” (Works, 
p. 38.) “There is but one elevation for the laborer, and for all 
men.” (Works, p. 42.) “To acquire and maintain an unaffected con- 
viction of the superiority of the spiritual in man, to everything 
outward, is a hard task, especially to the prosperous, and yet among 
the most essential .... on this foundation of respect for every soul 
are built all social duties ....” (Works, p. 83.) “Elevation of soul, 
this is to be desired for the laborer, as for every human being; and 
what does this mean? ... . it consists first, in force of thought exerted 
for the acquisition of truth; secondly , in force of pure and generous 
feeling; thirdly, in force of moral purpose.” (Works, p. 43.) 

Instead of quoting such passages as I have just given, Lavollée 
emphasized passages from Channing (out of context) which sug- 
gested he considered poverty to be the consequence of sin (rather 
than sin to be the consequence of poverty) ** and berated and criti- 


46 See ‘Ministry for the Poor” for a vivid description of the conditions of 
poverty and its evil effect on morals and character. It leads to this statement: 
“TI do not mean that all the poor are such as I have described. Far from it. 
Among them are ‘the salt of the earth,’ the ‘lights of the world,’ the elect of 
God. There is no necessary connection of poverty and crime.” (Works, p. 78.) 
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cized the poor alone, telling them they must bear the entire responsi- 
bility for their condition. So Lavollée wrote, thinking of French 
revolutionaries and of communism and indifferent, it would seem, 
to the conditions under which the French working class helplessly 
existed: 


A la différence des agitateurs vulgaires qui vont répétant au peuple 
quil est trompé, opprimé, exploité, que la société seule a causé sa 
misére et qu’il suffit de la balayer pour revenir 4 l’Age d’or, Channing 
parle aux ouvriers le langage le plus sincére, le plus élevé, le plus 
affectueux, mais en méme temps le plus austére. Loin de les flatter, 
il les blame avec énergie et 4 plusieurs reprises; loin de chercher a 
les séduire par le tableau de leurs propres mérites, il leur montre 
dans leurs faiblesses et dans leurs vices la cause premiére des maux 
dont ils souffrent; il leur déclare que leur bien-étre matériel a pour 
condition essentielle leur régénération morale et que cette régénéra- 
tion, dont leur 4me renferme tous les éléments, dépend fort peu de 
la société, encore moins de I’Etat, mais surtout et presque uniquement 
d’eux-mémes. (Lavollée, p. 118.) 


And he continued: 


Moraliste avant tout et toujours, Channing voit partout et en premiére 
ligne, le mal moral; il le considére, avec raison, comme la racine 
méme de toute dégradation et de toute souffrance: c’est donc 4 lui 
qu'il s’attaque en premier lieu. (p. 119.) 


The thirty page address “On the Elevation of the Laboring Classes” 
ought to have been drawn upon heavily by Lavollée. What is the 
proportion of space given there to the subject of moral elevation? 
In the Works this essay runs from page 36 to page 66 and presents 
a discussion of a social revolution which will come about by the 
elevation of the laboring class. These will not only regenerate them- 
selves, Channing predicts, but all the community. He based his 
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hope for this on the development of public education, on the grow- 
ing understanding of the true spirit of Christianity (the spirit of 
brotherhood and freedom), on “the new application of Christian 
principles of universal justice and universal love, to social institu- 
tions, to commerce, to business... .” 

The elevation of the laboring class consists first and foremost 
in the development of force of thought for the acquisition of truth. 
Channing devoted fifteen of his thirty pages to the explanation of 
this objective: intellectual effort and liberation and the acquisition 
of truth (pp. 43-58). He names chemistry, physics, moral philosophy, 
history, literature, and the Christian religion as areas in which 
working men must and will learn facts and independent judgment. 
In contrast, Channing devotes only two and a half pages, in this 
essay, to the moral blemishes and obstacles to the melioration of 
the working class (intemperance, lack of strict economy, ignorance 
on the subject of health, sloth). Summing up these pages, he con- 
cludes: “In these remarks I have endeavored to show that the great 
obstacles to the improvement of the laboring classes are in them- 
selves, and may therefore be overcome. They want nothing but the 
will.” (Works, p. 60.) This should reveal that the reformer preached 
a great deal more besides the moral regeneration of the laboring 
classes. 

It has been seen above that Channing laid the responsibility on 
rich and poor in fair proportion; and that he recognized the part 
played by environment, ignorance, starvation and disease in the 
incubation of vice.47 

In poverty, in war, in drunkenness, continued Lavollée, what 
impresses Channing is not physical pain and material ravages, but 
intellectual and moral degradation. He thus teaches that alms are 


47 See discussion of causes of intemperance in address of 1837 quoted in the 
Memoir, II, pp. 30-33. 
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worthless if not accompanied by a moral sermon and a good 
example. To ease the fate of the prisoner is little if one does not 
improve his soul. “Venir au secours de livrogne tombé dans la 
misére, c’est presque perpétuer le mal si on ne déracine pas le 
germe du vice dont il est atteint.” (p. 119.) “Pour les ouvriers, 
augmentation de leur salaire et l’amélioration de leur sort n’ont 
qu’une importance a peu prés nulle et peuvent méme étre plus 
nuisibles qu’utiles, si le progrés moral n’accompagne et ne devance 
le progrés matériel.” (pp. 119-120.) 

Lavollée is reporting what Channing believed and said but he is 
not reporting all that he said. And here again is revealed very 
clearly the damage it was possible to do the truth by omissions. 
Through the emphasis thus given to one essential and very important 
part of Channing’s thought, Channing is made to speak, however, 
as one who felt labor had no complaints, and this is false. And 
besides, in his American environment, when Channing speaks of 
poverty he sometimes has in mind a poverty which is quite bearable, 
clean, and dignified — not squalor; and he has in mind the unlimited 
opportunity in America for men of intelligence and determination. 
Lavollée does not make this clear. Let us listen to Channing, 
however, 


There is nothing cruel in the necessity which sentences the multitude 
of men to eat, dress, and lodge plainly and simply, especially where 
the sentence is executed so mildly as in this country.... In this 
country, the mass of laborers have their share of outward good. 
Their food, abundant and healthful, seasoned with the appetite which 
labor gives, is, on the whole sweeter as well as healthier than the 
elaborate luxuries of the prosperous.... Manual labor is a great 
good; but, in saying so, I must be understood to speak of labor in 
its just proportions. In excess it does great harm.... In proportion 
as Christianity shall spread the spirit of brotherhood, there will and 
must be a more equal distribution of the toils and means of improve- 
ment (My italics). That system of labor which saps the health and 
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shortens life, and famishes intellect, needs and must receive great 
modification. (Works, “On the Elevation of the Laboring Classes,” 
p. 40.) 


In Channing’s “Discourse on the Ministry for the Poor” of 1835, 
there are statements which have been construed by Lavollée to 
support the preposterous claim that Channing brushed aside the 
physical sufferings of the poor.8 It is, I suppose, essential to point 
out that he is speaking of men, not of lower animals; that he does 
not mean, what Lavollée suggests, that the poor should be left 
hungry and that their souls should be our only concern. Channing 
_ wrote: “To awaken a spiritual interest in the poor, this is my 
object. I wish not to diminish your sympathy with their outward 
condition; I would increase it. The great calamity of the poor is 
not their poverty, understanding this word in the usual sense, but 
the tendency of their privations, and of their social rank, to degrada- 
tion of mind.” (Works, p. 73.) 

We must do more than sympathize with the physical suffering 
of the poor, said Channing; we must do all we can to alleviate it 
(and he had many practical suggestions which he worked out with 
Mr. Tuckermann), just because the conditions of poverty degrade 
the mind and the spirit of man who is a child of God.*® We must, 
however, help the poor man to help himself and to maintain him- 
self. The best illustration of this principle is to be found in the 
“Discourse on Temperance.” 


48 Mr. Edgell also accuses Channing of cruelty toward the poor and their 
physical suffering. He uses the method of making quotations out of their 
context. 

49 See also Memoir, Ill, pp. 62-63, “A man half-fed, half-clothed, and 
fearing to perish from famine or cold, will be too crushed in spirit to do the 
proper work of a man.” (Paper for The Reformer in 1837.) 
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(d) 

Lavollée based his account of Channing’s views on education 
chiefly on a passage from the Memoir, III, pp. 63-69. The portions 
he considered helpful he quoted; other portions he omitted for 
obvious reasons. What had impressed him most? First, that Chan- 
ning criticized the educational system of his own country; that he 
was cool toward the lay or secular school; that he would permit 
members of any religious sect to teach in public schools; that he 
opposed the rich paying through taxes for the education of the 
poor®® (he did not mention one important reason given by Chan- 
ning, — that this leads to education of the poor for the state, through 
primary emphasis on law and order, whereas, the poor should be 
educated for their own sake and as liberally as the prosperous); 
that he saw drawbacks in free education beyond the elementary 
school; that he looked on the interference of government in educa- 
tion as a calamity; and that he had little hope that the state could 
set up the most beneficial system of primary education. The second 
fact which impressed Lavollée was the prominence given by Chan- 
ning to religious and moral education in the regeneration of the 
working classes. He selected, thirdly, for his approval the sugges- 
tion from Channing that “privately supported” (did this not mean 
Church supported, in France?) Manual Training Schools would be 
the chief means for training the majority of children in trades and 
in morality. Fourthly, Lavollée reported, with satisfaction, Chan- 
ning’s philosophy of education, — education should not consist of 
memorization and of the acquisition of facts, but it should seek 
first the development of the faculties and of the moral sense. 

The conservative point of view is once again reflected in this 
exposition, and it would have an alarming ring in the ears of those 


50 Channing in 1838 proposed that funds derived from the sale of Public 
Lands be set aside for education. (Works, p. 31.) 
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French liberals who were concerned about the struggle in their 
country between Church and State for the control of public educa- 
tion. It seemed to call for two types of education for two classes 
of people: for the working class — predominantly moral and religious. 

Although Channing wrote about the education of professional 
men, business men, artisans, and working men, the French were 
chiefly interested in his original ideas on the problem as related 
to the last mentioned. The approach is familiar by now: “The 
strongest argument for education is found, in the nobleness of the 
the human faculties, and the poor bring with them into being the 
same faculties with the opulent.” (Memoir, Il, 67-71.) “The higher 
classes have a tendency to intellectual imbecility and need to be 
replenished from the lower.” (Ibid.) The poor should be given just 
as liberal an education as the rich, but they must at the same time 
be inured to manual labor. (“One of my dearest ideas and hopes 
is the union of labor and culture....”’) (Memoir, HI, 122.) This 
led Channing to say he looked forward to the development of 
Manual Training Schools. The true end of education was to him 
the unfolding and direction of a man’s whole nature. It should 
draw for its material on nature, society, and experience, as well as 
on books and on religion. A child should be taught facts, but he 
should also be taught to make accurate observations, to arrest 
precipitate judgments, to link cause and effect in nature, to read 
and understand himself. Channing, indeed, condemned the practice 
of requiring excessive memorization and exclusive pre-occupation 
with the cramming of the mind with facts, for he believed education 
should be liberal enough to call forth power of thought and of 
affection, power of will and of judgment, power to control oneself, 
a sound logic and a just moral feeling.®! 


51 Works, pp. 80, 82, 116-123; Memoir, I, pp. 75, 130 ff; II, pp. 67-71; 
Ill, pp. 63-100. 
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He made a proposal that young men destined for business careers 
be afforded two years of philosophical and practical education be- 
yond the common school. This he hoped might be done by Harvard, 
which was then educating only for the liberal professions. In a letter 
to George Ticknor in 1834, he listed three main objectives of educa- 
tion: 1) to store the mind with useful knowledge for present work 
and future leisure; 2) to give force to the intellect, to give it com- 
mand of all its powers; 3) and, most important, to fix those great 
principles of duty and awaken those sentiments which will ensure 
the right and honorable use of the knowledge and the intellectual 
vigor of which he had spoken. He also drew up a course of study 
for young men entering business life: Natural History and Philos- 
ophy; Civil History; Moral Science, including both Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy; Politics; the Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, and the general principle of interpreting the Scriptures. 

Religion and Ethics were an essential part of education. But 
Channing felt it would be as great a calamity for a Church to have 
control of public education as for the State. He would not admit 
into the schools the peculiarities of any denomination. In an impor- 
tant statement he described religious education of a non-sectarian 
kind. His influence on Horace Mann, it will be remembered, was 
decisive in this respect. “But religion in its broadest sense should 
be taught. It should indirectly mix with all teaching. The young 
mind should be guided through nature and human history to the 
Creator and Disposer of the Universe; and, still more, the practical 
principles and spirit of Christianity should be matters of direct 
inculcation.” 52 Thus intellectual, moral, and religious education are 
conceived as progressing hand in hand in non-sectarian schools,°% 


52 Works, p. 123. “Remarks on Education” (1833). 
58 The influence of Channing on Horace Mann is clearly stated by L. H. 
Tharp in Until Victory, pp. 115, 135, 137. Horace Mann’s diary is the source 
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while a child is to be taught to turn his knowledge to the welfare 
of mankind. ‘He should study the world as God’s world. . . . A spirit 
of humanity should be breathed into him from all his studies. ... 
History should be constantly used to exercise the moral judgment 
of the young, to call forth sympathy with the human race, and to 
expose to indignation.... that selfish ambition.... which had so 
long deluged the earth with blood and woe.”*4 Teachers should, 
besides, try to instill a thirst for knowledge and both enable and 
dispose the student to learn throughout his whole life. 

Contrary to what Lavollée suggests, Channing did not intend 
subject matter and knowledge for one class of people and moral 
and religious instruction for another; nor did he intend the latter 
to replace the former; one quotation may suffice to support this. 
“T trust it will not be inferred from what I have said of the superi- 
ority of moral and religious culture to physical science, that the 
former requires or induces a neglect or disparagement of the latter. 
No: it is the friend of all truth, the enemy of none.... The great 
principles of moral and religious science are, above all others, 
fruitful, life-giving, and have intimate connections with all other 
truth. The love towards God and man, which is the center in which 
they meet, is the very spirit of research into nature.” 5 

The ultimate goal of education lies beyond knowledge, and is, 
like the goal of religion and benevolence and liberty, to bestow 
power and freedom on men that they may develop all the faculties 
which God has given them. 


of the information about his decision to devote his life, also, to one great 
idea. In June, 1837, he accepted the position of Secretary to the Board of 
Education of the State of Massachusetts, giving up a promising legal and 
political career. Edouard Laboulaye presented Horace Mann to the French 
public in the Magazin pittoresque in July, 1868. M. J. Jaufres: Horace Mann 
is earlier (Paris, 1846). 

54 Works, p. 122. 

55 Works, ‘Ministry for the Poor,” p. 82. 
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I spoke earlier of the way Lavollée demolished Channing at the 
start. He did it again in his conclusion while calling on the French 
to harken to his moral preaching. Here lies a clue to understand- 
ing the purpose of Lavollée in publishing this book. There are 
two steps in the process of weakening Channing’s prestige. One is 
familiar to us through the famous and sophisticated critics of Chan- 
ning: Hazlitt, Lord Brougham, and Renan. It consists of a reminder 
of the naiveté of Americans. Thus, Channing treats many difficult 
topics with the temerity of Americans; he applies to Christian propa- 
ganda the very American maxim used in commercial enterprise and 
political campaigns: ‘Go ahead, fear nothing, help yourself [sic]’’; 
his ignorance of European history and the naiveté of his doctrine 
are typically American; even his style bears the stamp of America, — 
clear and lively, but too emphatic and diffuse. 

In the second step there is a masterly mingling of faint praise 
and damning criticism (some justified — some prejudiced) where a 
nameless element appears which can only be conveyed through 
quotation. 


Son ame impressionnable et parfois exaltée, mais toujours pure et 
sincére, s’est, pour ainsi dire, empreinte d’elle-méme dans ces pages 
plus morales que philosophiques, ot: le coeur parle plus haut encore 
que la raison.... 

.... ardent, sensible, parfois chimérique, invariablement droit, coura- 
geux et secourable, ressentant comme autant de souffrances person- 
nelles toutes les miséres matérielles et morales qui affligent l’espéce 
humaine, passionné pour le triomphe de la justice et de la vérité sur 
la terre, pour le progrés intellectuel et moral de ’humanité, convaincu 
jusqu’a Villusion de la perfectibilité indéfinie de homme, croyant a 
la dignité de notre nature, au point de paraitre quelquefois, contre 
son dessein, la diviniser; croyant 4 la bonté de Dieu, jusqu’a voiler, 
par moments, la justice divine; croyant enfin et surtout a la bonté de 
Vhomme, parce que son propre cceur déborde de bienveillance, de 
dévoument et d’amour.... 
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C’est cette inspiration si constante et si pure qui rend encore si 
attachante aujourd’hui la lecture de ses ceuvres. Il entraine plus qu’il 
ne convainc, il séduit plus qu’il ne persuade. On l’écoute, parce qu’on 
Vadmire; on le suit parce qu’on ne peut se défendre de I’aimer.... 
On ne doit pas, cependant, se livrer a lui sans réserve. C’est un excel- 
lent moraliste, mais il n’est pas toujours aussi bon logicien. Il ne 
manque jamais de cceur; parfois, il manque de critique. ... On aime 
cette morale pure, douce, indulgente, évangélique, pleine d’amour de 
Dieu et des hommes, on reconnait les illusions de l’auteur sur plus 
d’un point, notamment sur la nature morale de l’homme; mais on se 


~ 


laisse aller 4 partager et presque a chérir une erreur qui se traduit 
en un dévoument si vif .... ala cause de ’humanité.5é 


For those who have eyes to see, this says that Lavollée considered 
Channing a charmer both dangerous and subversive. He did not 
accept his basic principles, and, he suggested, no logical and worldly- 
wise Frenchman should either. 


V 


This brings us to the remarks of M. Martha which convey the final 
opinion of the judges at the conclusion of the troubled concours 
on Channing. The Academy, he said, desired to inspire a profound 
study of the famous American moralist who for forty years, with 
a tenderness of heart unknown until then in the study of social 
problems, proposed a solution to the most serious ethical ones. 
These problems threaten the future of the New as of the Old World, 
and are of a nature to arouse emotions so violent that men are 
unable to discuss them together, let alone come to any under- 
standing in regard to them. 

Channing seems to have attempted to wipe out all that divides 
men from each other, especially those barriers raised by religious 


56 Lavollée: pp. 176-183. 
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dogma and the severe separation of the profane from the sacred in 
human affairs. To unite all men in one Christian temple was a vain 
hope in the United States, however, even more vain in Europe with 
its ancient traditions. 

The essay writers came to grief, said M. Martha, turning to a 
critical account of the manuscripts submitted, on the problem of 
separating dogma and ethics. They talked too much of the former; 
they were tempted to express their personal opinions; they placed 
too much emphasis on some essays of particular interest to the 
United States; they found it difficult to re-write Channing’s simple 
life; they simply repeated at times the work or the views of cel- 
ebrated French critics of Channing which had been published 
previously. All failed to measure up to the ideal in style. 

Three memoirs were submitted: the third (which was rejected) 
bogged down in theological arguments, failed to discuss Channing 
as a moralist, and concluded with an outline of a required civil 
religion similar to that envisaged by Rousseau. The first (Cadet’s) 
was closer to the subject as announced and it discussed all the 
works of Channing, including some which had not yet been trans- 
lated. The second (Lavollée’s) was the most original and had the 
best style; but it was too dry, too philosophical, and defended too 
strenuously the author’s own Catholic viewpoint. The Academy 
had desired the ethics of Channing to be studied as his most funda- 
mental contribution. Besides, Lavollée, when discussing the social 
reforms which were Channing’s great preoccupation, gave too much 
space to his own ideas and plans and to warning the French middle 
class against socialism and the Internationale. This advice was 
excellent, but it made us forget Channing, who was the person to 
be honored. Lavollée’s criticism of Channing’s style, logic, knowl- 
edge of history, and optimism was questionable. 

It was necessary, therefore, to divide the prize between Cadet and 
Lavollée. Although the latter’s style is superior, M. Martha con- 
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cluded, his essay is less likely than Cadet’s to spread the fame of 
Channing among those readers who most need to learn of him and 
his ideas. This mild statement recognized the failure of the Acad- 
emy’s efforts. 

Here is evidence, if it were needed, that a sharp difference 
of opinion divided the members of the section Morale of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences who tried to decide 
between the two essays. On the one side were those who were 
partisans of the methods of authority in dealing with human society; 
like Lavollée they were unable to accept the fundamental articles 
of Channing’s faith. On the other side were those who believed in 
the methods of freedom; like Cadet they accepted the idea that the 
method of freedom could with profit be applied in the fields of 
education, politics, social life, and religion. 

The result of the Prix Stassart “Etude sur Channing” was the 
opposite of what M. Martha claimed was intended. It made possible 
the publication of a book on Channing, crowned by the Academy, 
which depicted him as a saintly but heretical clergyman of weak 
mental powers, who thought poverty the result of sin, who dis- 
couraged the reform movements on foot among the laboring classes, 
and who recommended moral and religious training in manual 
education schools to regenerate the masses. This would have repelled 
and angered a member of the French working class, or increased his 
distrust of the bourgeoisie. 


VI 


The publication of Lavollée’s study of Channing undoubtedly was 
a blow to his prestige, but it did not write an end to the story of 
his fortunes in France. In the twenty-four years preceding it, thanks. 
to the efforts of Edouard Laboulaye and of numerous sympathizers,, 
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the ideas of Channing had been at work conveying the faith of 
America in the potentialities of the common man and in the neces- 
sity of non-sectarian public education in a democratic society. 
Laboulaye, Cochin, Simon, and many other enlightened philan- 
thropists had been working indefatigably on the problem of educa- 
tion, and on a variety of projects for adult education such as free 
public lectures, free libraries, inexpensive pamphlets and books. 

I shall conclude by mentioning three important servants of the 
Third Republic who were admirers of William Ellery Channing. 
The first was Jules Simon (from 1871 to 1873 Minister of Public 
Education, and for several months in 1876-1877 Président du 
Conseil), who exerted much of his energy in the cause of obligatory 
primary education. The second, Félix Pécaut, kept fresh the memory 
of Channing within the walls of the famous “pioneer” normal 
school of Fontenay-aux-Roses, of which he was the distinguished 
founder, and for fifteen years the director. The third was Jules 
Ferry, the man responsible for the free, non-sectarian educational 
system of the Third Republic, which realized at long last a dream of 
the French Revolution. 

On May 3d, 1883, Jules Ferry, Minister of Public Education and 
Fine Arts, quoted Channing in an address delivered on the occasion 
of the laying of the cornerstone of the Professional School at 
Vierzon. It has until now not appeared in any studies on Channing. 
In this address Jules Ferry pointed out that the hopes and plans 
for a national education system, which had been formulated and 
reformulated by French statesmen since the French Revolution, 
were rapidly becoming realities. Since 1879 the progress had been 
astonishing: there were then forty secondary professional schools 
in France; in two years this number had been increased to four 
hundred. 

These schools, said Ferry, have deep roots in the nation’s vital 
concern for its moral, social, and economic life. 
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All the new educational program is based on two principles: 
first that primary education must consist in a general education 
capable of forming a solid foundation for all serious professional 
or industrial careers, and, secondly, that it must provide a system- 
atic and progressive initiation of the young to the real world around 
them. Thus the man and the citizen-worker will be trained simul- 
taneously. 

Vierzon has been selected for an important experiment. Here, 
between the ages of 12 and 16, young people may continue their 
education beyond the primary school. This school is new in the 
sense that it does not copy any technical school now in existence; 
it does not aim to train engineers or draughtsmen, but to give 
practical and intellectual training to the great mass of workers. 
Through them its goal is to give greater dignity to manual labor; 
and, besides, it is designed to shorten the period of apprenticeship, 
to eliminate the tyranny of narrow specialization, and provide a 
broad enough education so that the worker will be able to change 
his job, or to select from several. Finally, it is designed to replace 
an attitude of religious resignation to fate by an informed under- 
standing of the social and economic laws operating in a democracy. 


Ah! Messieurs, je connais la doctrine ancienne, la doctrine aristo- 
cratique qui disait: Il est imprudent de donner l’éducation au peuple; 
il est imprudent d’apprendre 4 l’ouvrier quelque chose de plus que 
ce qu’il faut a sa tache journaliére; il prendra son métier en dégott 
s'il en dépasse les humbles horizons. Messieurs, c’est 14 une concep- 
tion aristocratique et une conception fausse. La conception démo- 
cratique, qui est la ndétre, est placée juste a l’'antipode. Nous estimons, 
en effet, que plus louvrier sera familiarisé avec les lois naturelles 
dont il est trop souvent l’auxiliaire inconscient, mieux il connaitra 
son travail quotidien, plus il honorera et aimera son métier. 

Il y a la-dessus un trés beau mot de Channing, un des hommes qui 
ont le mieux aimé le peuple et le mieux connu la démocratie moderne. 
Channing a fait remarquer que le travail industriel, que le travail des 
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ateliers met en ceuvre incessament toutes les découvertes de la science, 
toutes les notions scientifiques, les plus anciennes comme les plus 
neuves, et il recommande aux hommes d’Etat de répandre dans les 
ateliers ces connaissances scientifiques, ces conquétes positives de 
Vhumanité: “Car, dit-il, il n’est pas de plus sir moyen d’ennoblir une 
profession manuelle que de montrer le Bes intime qui la relie 
avec les lois naturelles du monde.” 

Ennoblir le travail manuel, Messieurs, nous le voulons aussi; ce voeux, 
nous |’avons inscrit en grandes lettres dans nos programmes. 


In this statement of the democratic ideal for popular education 
Jules Ferry has combatted the aristocratic prejudice against popular 
education exactly as Channing did, and has repeated Channing’s plea 
to increase the prestige of labor and improve the intellectual life of 
the laborer by the union of scientific knowledge with manual skill. 
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